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THE MINSTREL. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


Beneath a silvery sycamore 
His willow pipe I saw him playing. 
The heifer down the hill was straying— 
Her lengthening shadow went before, 
Toward the near stubble land—the lowing 
Of laboured oxen, pasturing, 
Call’d her that way. The wind was blowing, 
And the tall reeds against a spring 
Of unsunned waters, slantwise fell, 
But you might hear his song right well— 
“7 would that I were bird or bee, 
Or anything that I am not— 
Sweet lady-love, I care not what, 
So I might live and die with thee.” 


The grass beneath its flowery cover 
Was softly musical with bees ; 
But well-a-day ! what sights may please 
The eyes of an enchanted lover? 
In dusty hollows, here and there, 
Among gnarled roots the flocks were lying, 
O’erclomb by lambs ; and homeward flying, 
The birds made dusky all the air. 
The yellow light began to fade 
From the low tarn—the day was o’er ; 
And still his willow pipe he played, 
Under the silvery sycamore ; , 
“T would that I were bird or bee, 
Or anything that I am not— 
Lost lady-love, I care not what, 
So I might live and die with thee.” 


Down through the long blue silences 
Came the owl’s cry ; fireflies were trimming ** 
Their torches for the tight, and skimming 
Athwart the glooms ; between the trees, 
Went the blind, wretched bat : Ah me, 
The night and sorrow well agree ! 
The meadow king-cups and the furze 
Were pretty with the harvest dew, 
And in the brook the thistle threw 
The shadows of its many burs, 
I wis, he lovely was to see, 
In the gray twilight’s pallid shade, 
As on his willow pipe he played, 
Crownéd with * buds of poesy’’— 
“T would that I were bird en bee, 
Or anything that I am not— 
A sound, a breeze, I care not what, 
So I might live and die with thee.” 


Faint gales of starlight from above 
Blew softly from the casement light 
Across the pillow, milky white, 
Where slept the lady of his Jove. 
The floating tresses, black as sloe, 
Fell tangled round the dainty snow 
Of cheek and bosom. Gentle seemed 
The lady, smiling as she dreamed. 
But not of him her visions are, 
Who, for the sake of the sweet light 
Within her casement, vexed the night— 
Her thoughts are travellers otherwhere. 


At midnight, on a jutting cliff, 
A raven flapped his wings and cried ; 
Faintly the willow pipe replied— 
The hands upon its stops were stiff. 
Under the silvery sycamore 
The mournful playing was all done— 
If there be angels, he was one, 
For surely all his pain was o’er. 


At morn a lady walked that way, 

And when she saw his quiet sleeping, 
Upon the flowers, she fell a-weeping, 

And for her tears she could not pray. 

Thad been little used to speak 
Of comfort, but was moved to see 

Her piteous heart so near to break, 

For the pale corse beneath the tree ; 

And so, to soothe her grief, I said 
The way he died, and told his song ; 
“Alas, he loved me well and long,” 

She sighed ; ‘I would that we were wed 
As lovers use, or else that I 

W ere anything that I am not, 
Or bird, ‘or bee, I care not what, 

- Here in the pleasant flowers to die.” 
€ mist, with many a soft fold, shrouds 
The eastern hills, birds wake their hymns, 
And through the sycamore’s white limbs 

Shines the red climbing of the clouds. 

Making my rhymes, I heard her sigh 
“ Ah, well-a-day, that we were wed 

As lovers use, or else that I 
Here on the pleasant flowers were dead.” 

Cincinnati Commercial. 


THE GOLDEN GUILLOTINE. 
( Concluded. ) 

In the shadow of an arched niche some of the prisoners had set up acru- 
cifix of overgrown proportions, before which in passing to and from their 
cells, they might stop to offer a hurried prayer. Behind this crucifix the 
darkness was complete, and as it was close to the place arranged for the ar- 
rest, [ensconced myself there. The only ray, indeed, which reached the spot, 
struggled from a coarse lamp, hung at a considerable distance in an angle, 
where it was contrived to throw its feeble light down two diverging gal- 








leries. As the moment approached, I trembled all over ; the jointsof my 


knees refused their office, my trepidation being increased by the appre- 
hension that my very nervousness might betray my concealment, and 
frustrate my scheme. Listening for every sound, I heard at a distance the 
rumbling of the fatal cart, usually arriving at this unobserved hour from 
the Conciergerie for those wretches who were hext to undergo examination 
before the revolutionary tribunal. Presently it came into the yard, and 
stopped ; and then my ear, rendered acute by the silence and t e morbid 
disturbance of my nerves, became conscious of sounds from distant cells, 
mumbled whispers of plotting fellow-prisoners, agonised ejaculations of so- 
litary prayer, the moaning hum of disturbed sleep ; nay, I even fancied I 
could catch ever and anon the more remote clank of a chain, as some un- 
happy wretch in the vaults beneath the palace turned himself round in the 
darkness. From without, there came to my ear now and then, as if borne 
upon a breeze, the hushed thunder of the great city, like the premonitory 
voices of a volcano, whose long inactivity is about to have its term at 
last. By-and-bye, an owl blundered against the stone-work of the window 
at the end of the passage, and startled me. I had scarcely recovered from 
this, when I heard a stealthy step approach, and, a little further removed, 
a light but firm foot-fall following in the same direction. 

The stealthy step drew near, stopped close to me, and I could see the 
outlines of a figure cloaking itself. Scarcely had it time to draw aside 
when the other came up ; and the first, which I had no difficulty in recog- 
nising as Levasseur’s, suddenly emerged into the middle of the passage, and 
confronted the advancing figure. A faint shriek issued from the lips of 
Alphonsine—for it was she ; but she immediately recovered herself, and 
demanded with firmness who barred her passage. 

“ One,” said Levasseur, disguising his voice with considerable skill, 
‘who has your life and death in his hands. Follow me.” 

‘‘ Not unless forced to do so,” said Alphonsine, in a low, agitated whis- 
per. “I know you not—and am passing to my cell.” 

“ But I know you; and am come to offer you better lodgings—at the 
Conciergerie. Come, citoyenne, we allow of no leave-takings, and you 
will not want many changes of raiment. Come along with me, and come 
quietly—do you hear? The quieter the better, for others as well as your- 
self.”’ 

“ Oh, my God! must I go—alone?” 

“Certainly not, mademoiselle. You can have all your friends along 
with you. You have only to rouse them up by uproar, astruggle, shrieks, 
or the like, to place me under the disagreeable necessity of forming a gang 
of the whole family party, and taking you off together in the tumbril 
which is waiting for us down below in the court.”’ 

“Hush! I’m silent. Don’t breathe a word. If 1 must go, God's will be 
done, One prayer before this crucifix, and I am ready.” 

“What? And you make so little of it! Do you know whither I am to 
conduct you ?” 

“I know it well. To ignominy, torture,and death. Alone, unfriended, 
and unheard of, shall the unhappy Alphonsine endure the most terrible of 
fates. To endure it she will be torn from all that her life holds dear, from 
those for whom she would suffer a thousand deaths. I know it well. But 
—breathe not a word : they sleep sound. I will make my prayer with silent 
lips—then let me depart.” 

So saying, she was about to throw herself down at the foot of the 
cross behind which I stood, when Levasseur, casting off his disguise, 
seized her in his arms, and exclaimed, in a voice hoarse with suppressed 
emotion— 

“No, Alphonsine; not for thisamIcome. Let the divinity of reason 
within your own heart be favourable, and plead for me. I have much to 
reveal—of myself, of others. Listen to me, who can speak and answer ; 
and turn from that image, before which you might pour forth your suppli- 
cations for ever without response or succour. Who, think you, has sent me 
here, to accost and confront you in this lonely cloister? You dare not 
answer, though I understand your misgivings. The loved, trusted, fault- 
less De Martigny !” 

A faint exclamation burst from the lips of the girl as she drew back from 
his embrace. 

“ Ay, De Martigny. He believes you false ; he does not understand you 
—he never understood you. Selfish, even in his predilections, he now 
seeks to test you in this cruel manner, as much, perhaps, to seek 
evidence against you. and a plausible excuse for—shall I say ?—deserting 

ou—— 

Alphonsine gave signs of faintness, and supported herself against the ma- 
sonry of the wall. It was too dark for me to see her face, though she was 
close to me, but I could hear the heart beat. 

“ Or, perhaps,” continued he, relaxing the strain when it appeared too 
violent, ‘‘it is only levity ; though methinks it is a cruel game to play.— 
You are going to run away with him this night—at least so you think. 
Perhaps he thinks so, too. Is it to happiness you are going ? Just reflect 
upon this scheme. Suppose it never went farther. Is it for this man—the 
man who devised all this torture—is he the one for whom you are prepared 
to risk so much? I see you pause--you reflect. You have need to do so 
—far greater need than you imagine. Hearken! do you know me? Have 
you ever heard for what crime I was thrust in here, or why I have not 
followed Vergniaud, Madame Roland, and the rest to the guillotine? Ask 
Fouquier-Tinville who I am. Put the same question to Danton—to 
Robespierre. Dost thou suppose the rulers of the destinies of France are 
not represented within these walls? or only represented by gaolers and 
turnkeys? I have thy life—your lives—in my hand. A turn this way, and 
you are safe--a turn the other, and you are under the bloody axe. He has 
betrayed you-- be mine !”’ 

“ Yours ?”’ feebly ejaculated Alphonsine, scarcely able to stand, or utter 
the word. 

“Yes—mine. Reassure yourself. Your ridiculous plot I have taken 
the means of frustrating. It never had a chance of succeeding. Should 
the attempt be made, and fail, you are all swept to execution. Let it 
drop. Nothing will happen to your aunt and friends—in short, to him.— 
They will remain here as before ; and when peace is proclaimed, they will 
be free. A short time—a very short time—will show you what stuff he is 
made of. Come with me. You know that long before this fickle 
fool appeared amongst us, I was devoted to you. I have never ceased 
to be at your feet. Yes; through the whole humiliation of this hated 
rival’s courtship, never for an instant did I relinquish my claim upon 
the heart of Alphonsine. Let her now understand constancy—and reward 
it.’ 


“ Reward it, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes! I have earned something ; your reason must 
tell you so. Come then, fairest, dearest Alphonsine! A word from me 
is our passport beyond these gloomy walls, into safety and happiness.”’ 

“ Begone!’ she exclaimed, in a hollow voice, hoarse with indignation, 
spurning him from her with a gesture I judged to be a blow. 

He staggered back towards the crucifix—and me. I heard, or rather 
felt, his breast heave with rage. 

“ Miserable woman?” he muttered ; “think you that the supercilious 
caprice of a court can find here an appropriate field of action? Do you 
nourish the delusion that heroism, as you may name it, will in these 
gooey cloisters preserve the victim an hour from the Barriére du Trone ? 





umble yourself, woman! not to this stump of idolatry here, but at Levas- 
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seur’s feet, and implore him not to drag you through the streets by the 
hair of your head to the guillotine !” 

“Villain! in this hour of anguish and horror, I tell thee that I despise 
thee more than I hate the sanguinary gang whose spy thou boasted to be. 
And here I, Alphonsine de St. Luc, knowing I am to die, yet, stand prouder, 
and purer, and more joyful at heart before the effigy of my crucified Sa- 
viour, as the affianced bride of that Charles de Martigny whom thou falsel 
malignest, than thy masters ever did at the shrine of the Reason their 
deeds have outraged, and in the face of a heaven that sickens at the blood 
they have spilt!” 

“Call, then, upon thy God, or upon Charles de Martigny, which thou 
pleasest, for all other help is in vain.” 

“ Oh, Charles! oh God!’ cried Alphonsine, as she sprang forward, with 
the intentior, it was evident, of embracing the crucifix. Levasseur threw 
himself between it and her,—and at the same instant my hands were round 
his throat with so deadly a gripe, that he was at once deprived of all pow- 
er either to utter or to resist. There I held him, paralysed,—and was 
about to call Alphonsine by name, when the continuing immobility and 
rigidity of the figure I clutched, shot a sudden conviction in my mind.— 
and I was silent. Agitation, and darkness, and meditated crime, make a 
mar susceptible of any extravagant impression. Circumstances afterwards 
gave strong corroboration to the judgment formed at that instant. Iwas 
satisfied that Levasseur believed himself to have been seized by the figure 
on the eross! 

Had I addressed Alphonsine, indeed, my words would have fallen upon 
unhearing ears. She had dropped senseless to the floor. 

I now ventured to glance round at Levasseur’s face. There was light 
enough to show that it was swollen, livid. The eyeballs stared and were 
bloodshot ; the tongue protruded ; blood trickled from the nose. Ihad no 
weapon, but I raised him up by main strength, without relaxing my grasp, 
and dashed him upon the stone floor at the foot of the crucifix; and 
where I cast him he lay, irredeemable now--in my fury I exulted to 
think—even by Him whose emblem hung above him. I then took the 
fainting form ef Alphonsine in my arms, and bore it to Madame de St. 
Luc’s cell. 

“We escaped. Why need I dwell on these things? Paris, the faubour 
the villages, floated off behind us, like a misty and lamp-lit dream. e 
scarcely knew more than that the breath of heaven fanned our burning 
temples. If at times a recollection of what we had left came wu the 
horizon of our imaginations like a spectral chase, it only urged us the more 
madly forward in our flight, and forced the breeze more revivingly against 
our br@iwe.: Ws 

We tursed our faces southwards. As long as it was night, we Kept tie 
high road ; and so long we were able to avail ourselves of a conveyance, 
But when daylight appeared this had to be relinquished, and then the fields 
and the farm-houses afforded us tracks and ashelter. The simplest things, 
emblems of the country and of freedom, drew tears from our eyes. Our 
feelings had all beeu intensified in proportion to the paucity of objects we 
had to exercise them upon: and now the sight of a peasant driving his 
team in the fallow, a milk-maid returning home with her pail; nay, even 
the kine ruminating in the pasture, the very trees and grass waving in the 
breeze, kindled irrepressible emotions within our hearts. On the way I 
made full confession to the heroic creature of my cruel suspicions, of my 
employment of Levasseur, of my own counter-plan—of all that to her 
was still inexplicable. I made no attempt at extenuation. I could only 
confess myself utterly unworthy of her, and acknowledge that my bitterest 
punishment was to learn how faultless was the object I had presumed to 
suspect of a taint of earthly corruption. She wept as I recounted these 
things, received my explanations with a heavenly tenderness, smiled sadly 
at my doubts,—and forgave me. We were too new to life, and too uncer- 
tain of its lasting, to waste time upon anything but the great love that 
possessed us, 

We had to trust ourselves to numerous individuals. It was a slender 
chance our reaching Tours unbetrayed. Terror reigned around ; and 
when occasionally we were constrained to ask for shelter in some remote 
and humble homestead, even where it was afforded, nee and trembling 
seized upon the inmates, and we were dismissed with furtive haste, leaving 
dread and disquiet behind us, as if a crime had been committed upon the 

premises. 

Besides, I could not help experiencing a sort of boding apprehension, 
coupling itself with the revelations of the wretch Levasseur. Suppose 
him dead, had his agents already received instructions to act, and were we 
to be the victims of posthumous malignity? It was plain that he had had 
his reason for not having us swept away in the usual course to the Con- 
ciergerie. Perhaps he judged that he should have a freer stage for the ac- 
complishment of his iniquitous designs outside the prison walls. It was 
easy to understand his hints as to seeing us soon again. Now the question 
arose, on the supposition that he was dead, should we change our course 
at once? I did not hesitate to decide against doing so. We had a plan 
laid, the only one which afforded rational grounds of hope, but which might 
have been thwarted by the machinations of a traitor. He being dead, we 
had so much the better chance of success, since under no circumstances 
could his emissaries act without communicating with him—these not being 
times for men to compromise themselves without the warrant of influential 
instigators. But suppose him alive—I would not allow myself to speculate 
upon this alternative at all. The thing, I insisted, was impossible. Never- 
theless, prudence constrained us so far to deviate from our plan, as to 
make Tours only a first halting place, with the design of penetrating at 
once farther into the west, where we should be more out of the reach of 
pursuit. 

We arrived here safely : the Archbishop had made his plans previously, 
and contrived matters so. that a passage leading from the palace under- 
ground was open for us; and the secret oratory which existed in the spot 
where we now stand, received the wearied party of fugitives on the night 
of their arrival. Then for the first time since our departure from the pri- 
= were we able to collect our thoughts, and devise means for our ultimate 
safety. 

Our plans were as follows. We were to remain where we were for the 
night, and the next day the Archbishop and I, after ascertaining as well 
we could the state of public feeling in Tours, were to proceed down the 
river to the retired hamlet of Luynes, and there engage one of the flat- 
bottomed boats that ply on the river, which was to be ready for us—that 
is, for Alphonsine, her aunt, and myself—to embark on the same night, and 
follow the current of the Loire in the direction of La Vendée, where we 
believed we should find friends, and were likely to obtain anasylum. But 
before we set out upon our voyage, the exemplary prelate, who had thus 
far been our guide, protector, and friend, was to perform for us a last ser- 
vice, and within this apartment unite my adored Alphonsine and me in the 
holy bond of wedlock. , 

Look about you, young man. Does this look like an asylum of refuge 
—a bridal chamber? Behold these gigantic blocks, dislocated as if by am 
arm still more giganiic, and ask yourself whether an ordinary frenzy, even 
of destruction, could have wrought the ruin you see? : 

The next morning arose, serene and bright. As Alphonsine and I as- 
cended from the apartments beneath into the secluded gardens of the 
Archeveché, and for the first time looked upon the enchantment of heaven 





and earth in freedom and together, we felt our souls overpowered, and 
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stood echlessness under the open sky, unable to do more than 

Silently hele nn atmosphere of happiness almost too rare for our subdued 

=. I then turned towards Alplonsine, and perceived the tears cour- 
» cheeks. i 

“ Oh! may well beloved,” cried I; “ give this day at least to smiles, and 
let the current of our destiny, if it must form to itself a channel of tears, 
flow round the tranquil island of this present happiness, even though it 
meet to-morrow, to unite the past and the future in one stream of sor- 
row!” , : 

ot adopt another tone, though I felt how impossible it was for 
alta to establish confidence within her breast. We had gone 
through too much—our fortunes had been of too eventful and too terrible 
@ cast, to make the idea of security anything but a mockery. It was 
better to be true than to be cheerful, and in a minute my tears mixed with 

ers. . . 

. “In a few days, perhaps, Alphonsine, we may feel that there is a life be- 
fore us. I admit that as yet we cannot reckon upon an hour.” 

“ Yes, Charles, until then we have only to hope the best, and be prepar- 
ed for the worst. Your gift is yet upon my bosom”’—here she showed me 
the golden guillotine suspended from her neck. ‘“ As long as I wear this 
I am reminded that I belong half to death, half to life. Only when we are 
safe will I remove it from its present place, and preserve it as a relic of 
dangers—and pleasures—that are past.” * 

So saying, she replaced it in the folds of her dress next her heart, and a 
smile, the last I ever saw her wear, dawned upon her pallid countenance. 
If I imprinted a kiss upon those lips, and drew that form to my breast, it 
was with so largely mingled a sense of foreboding, and so evasive and 
unrealised a throb of joy, that it became a question with me in after years, 
whether the bliss of that instant did not belong to the domain of dreams, 
and deserve a place among the other aspirations after which a heart des- 
tined to misfortune feebly flutters out of the shadow of a doom it cannot 


escape. 

The first buds of spring tipped the fruit-trees of the garden. An hun- 
dred birds sported from branch to branch, and the frosty dew of the morn- 
ing yet hung upon the early flowers. We could not but feel all this. These 
simple things, of all other things, went most to our hearts. We fell upon 
our knees, and prayed there under the open sky. , 

And there [ quitted her. Oh, God! canI goon? The Archbishop and 
I found the town in a state of fierce excitement. Recent arrivals from 
Paris had still further inflamed the revolutionary zeal of the inhabitants, 
whose vicinity to the seat of the Vendean war had rendered them from the 
first ardent partisans of the Montagne. Riotous parties paraded the streets, 
armed with weapons, carrying firebrands, and shouting their wild carmag- 
moles, and all business was suspended. It was with difficulty, even under 
the favour of our disguise, that we evaded these bands, and made our way 
across the bridge, to the right bank, towards St. Cyr dnd Luynes. At 
last, however, we reached the hamlet ; and my companion’s former know- 
ledge of the inhabitants enabled us to bribe an old boatman, whom he re- 
membered to have been less imbued with the new ideas than his neighbours, 
to drop the party down during the night below Saumur, where we could 

ut ourselves at once in communication with certain Seigneurs of the 

ge, in whom we knew we should find staunch friends. Having settled 
this matter to our satisfaction, we turned our steps towards Tours again, 
my heart in a glow of anticipation, and even the good Archbishop elated 
with the near prospect of our speedy deliverance. For himself, he refused 
to accompany us. He trusted to some faithful friends, and a knowledge of 
the hiding-places about his own palace, and preferred awaiting a turn of 
affairs, which it was his fixed opinion would speedily arrive. 

It was evening before we drew near the city ; but long before we reach- 
ed the barriers, the shouts of the mob were audible, and to our alarm we 
heard the tocsin ringing from the great Abbey of St. Martin. We hastened 
our steps, only to discover on entering the town that a dreadful scene of 
havoc and devastation was goiag forward. Above the shouts of the mob 
screams arose, as if from victims of their barbarity ; and now and then 
there shot up a lurid glare towards the sky, which betokened too plainly 
that the ravages of fire were to be added that night to those of violence 
and plunder, Advancing in an easterly direction, we discovered that the 
ancient Abbey Church of St. Martin, the pride of central France, from 
whence the tocsin had been sounding, was the principal object of the fury 
of the mob, probably for that very reason. It was in flames before we ar- 
rived there, and we met many wretches escaping with the sacred vessels 
and ornaments, their share of the spoil. Hurrying our steps towards the 

1, we found the mob less numerous and violent in that direction, 
and although St. Julien was on fire, it was evident that the set of the ra- 
ging tide was towards St. Martin, and that the quarters in our neighbour- 

ood were emptying themselves of their population, to swell the main flood 
thereabouts. This process appeared to me, 1 remember, even in that hur- 
ried and anxious moment, to go forward according to an organised system, 
and as if under the guidance of certain recognised leaders ; for I repeatedly 
heard the words @ droit, @ gauche, given at the head of these gangs, by 
voices which they seemed instructed to obey. 

The precincts ofthe palace were completely deserted. Not asound was 
to be heard but the distant hubbub of the rioters, and occasionally the 
distant crash of a roofor tower of one of the burning edifices. When this oc- 
curred, we were further notified of the catastrophe by the sudden leap of 
the towers of the Cathedral out of the darkness, as they were smitten by 
the red-hot glow from behind us. 

With trembling joy we believed all safe ; and stealing cautiously up, 
descended into the concealed passage leading to our hiding-place. Trav- 
ersing it is as quickly as we could in the pitchy darkness, we both of us 
stopped simultaneously. It was—it must be—a dream. We rubbed our 
eyes. Where we had left the chamber we emerged into this open cavern, 
into which the lurid sky darted its dull glances, and the cries we had left 
found their way with the vapors and exhalations of the night. 

Nobody was there. Nothing was to be seen but ruin. Not a vestige. 
Not a piece of furniture. Not anarticle of clothing. Nothing but these 
huge fragments scattered about, and the desperate marks of wedges and 
crowbars, and other mechanical means of aiding human fury. 

Like lightening, Levasseur darted across my mind, “He is alive!” T 
shrieked, dashing my hands up towards heaven.—The next moment I had 
fied out through the aperture into the darkness, leaving the Archbishop 
motionless where he had first became aware of the catastrophe. 

For weeks my existence isa dream. I believe I was mad. Levelled 
with the beasts, I acquired the keen scent and sagacity of these tribes, 
when instinct draws them after their prey. I remember myself at Saumur, 
at Angers, in the forests of Brittany, subsisting upon roots. The slot of 
my enemy lay towards Nantes. There Carrier was multiplying his human 
sacrifices. Blood was too slow in flowing. The river offered more speedy 
execution, and a roomier grave. Shoals of victims choked the channels 
of the Loire, and turned its waters into putridity. There were people 
about, here and there, who could afford some inklings. Kennelling asI did 
with the wolves, with them I made nightly descents upon habitable places, 
and the abodes of men. As these bore away lambs and other weaklings of 
the flock, so I fragments of intelligence, whispers, hearsays, eavesdropp- 
irfgs, and vague surmises of the bloodshot stranger, who was urging some 
females westward. I saw whither all this was tending. Hope had left 
my bosom ; I scarcely cared to accomplish a rescue ; and dared not think 
upon anything but revenge. To enter Nantes was certain death, 
and death would frustrate all my objects and crown Ais with triumph,— 
so I reserved myself for the consummation. ‘ 

I joined the remnant of the Vendeans, wandering houselessly through 
Brittany, and prowling about since the battle of Savenay in bands of fif- 
ties and hundreds, with every man’s hand against them. For such I was 
a fit companion. They armed me ; I clasped my sword like a friend who 
was to do me a service. Thenceforth it was my closest companion. 

Daring as were these Chouans, they found in me one whom they could 
not hope to rival. The gang I led gained a name for its desperat auda- 
city, and carried Terror even to the gates of Nantes, within which unhappy 
town likewise that fearful Presence now stalked abroad in visible shape, 
and daily devoured its victims wholesale. The river, which had flowed 
past the walls ever since they were built bearing blessings on its bosom 
and reflecting heaven on its surface, now yawned like a judgment close at 
hand and into its depths continually travelled the youth and bravery and 
nano Mow py cate and loyalty of Nantes. We, when we were caught, 

ot; but it was not easy to catch us,—and we gene i 
more than lite for life. ' sinenerrenns: 

was the spring equinox. Carrier’s noyades went on; it was now 
whole ship-loads of victims that he sent ome the stream, to be sunk 
bodily at its mouth, where he believed the ocean would do the rest, and 
rid him of further trouble. But ocean itself began to show symptoms of 
refusing to dispose of more dead than lay to its own account. It had 
enough to answer for already. Renouncing complicity in these deeds of 
éarth, it at last took advantage of a mighty west wind and cast the un- 
buried mass of mortality at the mouth of the stream that had rejected it. 
The whole population flocked down to discover and reclaim its dead. 
What it found it had to dispute with the ospreys and vultures, and the 
loathsome familiarity of wild beasts, which struggled between the legs of 
the human throng, in the absorbing fascination lank a banquet. 

And like a fascinated wild beast there am I. The storm howls across 


the bleak sande, carrying the grains along like a mist, mingled with the 


surf and foam-flakes. And the blast as it howls, bears other sounds upon 
it—shrieks of sea-mews, and of mothers and daughters of stranded corpses, 
croakings of quarreling ravens, and the imprecations of desperate out- 
jaws, who dispute the bones ofa comrade. There I stand, looking sea- 
wards, for I know that ocean has an account to render up to me, and that 
it will fulfil its trust. And it is without suddering, therefore, that Ifni 
at my feet a thing of human outline, having mark and token which may 
be recognised, such as a ribbon with a golden ornament attached, and on 
the ornament the words inscribed— 
“Ba tete tombe, le cccur reste.” 

Yes, boy, I am prepared for all that ; and with my sword I dig a hole in 
the sand, high up, above the reach of the tides, and there I cover up that 
human remnant, after placing the ornament in my bosom, then, having 
taken the bearings, I plunge into the woods again, and whet my blunted 
sword against the-first smooth stone I find. : 

One object was left me in life. It wore a definite aspect ; but the means 
of obtaining it were difficult and circuitous, For many a month I herded 
with the Chouans of Bretagne ; a wild irregular banditti. The gang I 
led hovered closer to the enemy than the rest of our adherents, and ad- 
dicted themselves less to plunder. Something which might be called 
strategy marked our movements, and the information we acquired from 

risoners was frequently of considerable service to the cause of the Royal- 
ists in communication with Puisaye and the British Government. 

Since the discovery of the body my character had undergone a change. 
I was no longer the reckless madman who inspired respect only by his 
personal daring. My mind now controlled without impeding the impe- 
tuosity of my animal nature. In particular, a certain tact and subtlety I 
evinced in the examination of prisoners and deserters, caused that depart- 
ment at last to be left exclusively to me ; and it was during this period 
that I perfected and brought to the condition of a system, that theory of 
the investigation of character, which I put in practice on my first encoun- 
tering you. : 

Ever and anon, I was able to glean some intelligence respecting my 
enemy. He was near me. When Carrier was superseded at Nantes, he 
was for a time in disgrace as his friend ; but soon associated himself with 
Hoche and distinguished himself, one deserter informed me, by the san- 
guinary zeal he showed in prosecuting the design of his chief, which con- 
sisted, as in La Vendée, in hemming in the remnant of the insurgents by a 
narrowing cordon, out of which they had no possible escape, and within 
which, unless some sudden blow was struck, they must be all finally en- 
veloped and taken. With a counter-instinct to mine, he, too, I felt, knew 
that the man he had wronged was here, and that he must be got rid of to 
make life safe. This was what infused such uncomprising ferocity into his 
conduct, and gave his acts so sanguinary a complexion, as to call more 
than once for a reprimand and rebuke from his chief. It was a single 
combat between us: we both of us strengthened the ranks of two opposing 
armies, and advanced the causes of royalty and republicanism respectively, 
only in order that we, the centre of our war and of our world, might meet 
at last and terminate the struggle with the existence of one or both 
of us. 

You know how events hurried on. How an amnesty was offered to us, 
if we would lay down our arms. Lay down our arms! I grasped my 
sword, and laughed, till the forest rang again, How Carrier came to the 
guillotine—he was not my quarry ; I let him die without a thought. How 
treachery appeared among us—and symptoms of disaffection. We held 
together, for war was my game. Tothe meeting at La Mabilaye I repair- 
ed ; for believing that Hoche was to be there, I calculated on Ais accom- 
panying him. I know not why it was, but Hoche declined coming, and 
we did not meet. Tout était aux mienx. How we were organised into 
regular companies of chasseurs under Stofflet, and manceuvred as a regular 
army, notwithstanding the nominal truce ; how the British squadron hove 
in sight, and the white cockade was mounted on every cap, and long and re- 
iterated shouts of Vive /e rov/ rent the air, and rung through the forests of 
Brittany. All this is history ; so is the result. My part alone of these 
deeds and disasters is necessary to be told. 

The emigrant army landed from the English fleet at Quiberon. The no- 
blest blood of France was there assembled ; and I found myself once more 
associated with the Polignacs, and the Clermont-Tonnerres, and the 
Condés, and the D’Orsays. I was assigned the command I most coveted, 
however, that of my own Chouans, whom I knew, and whoknew me. Had 
all known themselves and each other as we did, the expedition might have 
turned out differently. 

I soon saw that things were going wrong; I had become lynx-eyed. 
There was no concentration, no organised system. There was no prince 





of the house of Bourbon around whom to rally, Puisaye and D’Hervilly 
quarrelled. Instead of an instantaneous advance, as urged by Tinteniac 
and me, days were wasted in consultations and disputes, which came to 
nothing. I soon saw that we were to be victims,—but I was determined to 
achieve my object. 

The republican armies closed round us. Desperately we confronted 
them ; but individual valour could not make amends for the want of unity 
of plan. Hoche drove us in from point to point ; and at length, having 
taken St. Barbe, shut us up in the narrow peninsula of Quiberon, whence 
we must either escape to the British fleet, or die without hope of quarter. 

As the republican front closed with us, I became, from day to day, more 
intimately acquainted with Levasseur’s movements. Every prisoner had 
something to tell. His blood-thirsty ferocity had gained him celebrity 
amongst them. I knew his division, his quarters, his assigned place on 
each day’s march—nay, his very uniform, and the colour of his horse. 1 
kept myself so thoroughly in the secret of the man’s movements, that when- 
ever we should meet in open field, I should be able without difficulty to 
mark him out, and have him before me in the thickest confusion of battle. 

The night ofthe 20th of July, 1795, fell dark and temptuous. The waves 
rolled in with fury upon the narrow strip ofsand we yet retained upon the 
shore of France. Our only barrier against the enemy was Fort Penthiévre, 
which stood, a darker mass, against the dark sky. I lay upon the sand, 
with my sword—my inseparable companion--in my grasp. Suddenly, a 
shout was heard above the roar of the waters. I started up,--but could 
see nothing, It proceeded from the direction of the fort, and I knew that 
a surprise was at least attempted, if it had not succeeded. A moment’s 
agony passed across my brow, like the glow of a fierce fire. This was the 
only contingency I had not foreseen: my enemy and I might be close to 
each other in the darkness, without coming into contact. 

My worst suspicions were the best founded. Fort Penthiévre had been 
surprised and taken—we were now at the mercy of the republican army. 
All those within reach of me rose along with me, and obeying the word of 
command, placed themselves in order, and rushed upon the advancing en- 
emy. The collision was tremendous. Hoche’s guns had already begun 
to play, and in a few minutes the English squadron, which had been obliged 
to keep out to sea in consequence of the tempest, announced their presence 
by the roar of their artillery. From the first I saw that resistance was 
hopeless ; and that escape was almost equally so. D’Hervilly was mortally 
wounded ; Sombreuil, who succeeded him, was a stranger to the place, and 
lost his presence of mind. It was a hopeless carnage ; and my men fell 
around me in heaps. Nevertheless, I assumed the command which others 
were unable to exercise, and contrived for some time to protect the masses 
of emigrants who, with their wives and children, were rushing into the 
water to embark on board the English boats. I must have been calm ; for 
while engaged in this arduous duty, I took advantage of every cannon shot 
fired close to me, tosurveythe opposite rauks in search of Levasseur. In so 
dark a night, the flash of the discharge from a piece of ordnance throws an in- 
tense glare for a considerable space ; and as I had habituated my eyes to 
take in numerous objects distinctly at a sudden glance, I was now, after one 
or two of these momentary surveys, able to ascertain with tolerable accu- | 
racy the order of the hostile column, and where I ought to look for him. I 
found that in order to confront him, I must move to the right, or as close to 
the edge of the sea as possible. This was difficult, in the face ofthe enemy ; 
but finding that Sombreuil had just come up to the point I defended with a 
fresh body of emigrants, I drew my exhausted men off for a moment, and mov- 4 
ing round a small sandy eminence, threw them once more upon the hostile 
army, almost within the surf of the shoreward waves. 

The result was as I had anticipated. Certain signs gave evidence of 
Leyasseur’s vicinity. I recognised the uniform of his corps, and at last 
had the inexpressible satisfaction of hearing his voice, above the roar of the 
waves, urging on his men. 

By this time matters had drawn to a conclusion. The two armies were 
mingled together in the darkness, The few boats which had succeeded in 
gaining the shore, had either sunk or were sheering off overloaded with 
fugitives; in all directions cries were heard of “quarter! quarter !’—a 
boon which in some instances was accorded by the soldiers, as the despair- 
ing emigrants or Chouans laid down their arms; though in most these 
wretches were cut down without mercy. From the sea, the frightful con- 
fusion was added to by the broadsides of the British fleet poured in upon 
the shore, and sweeping off friend and foe in indiscriminate slaughter. I 
had almost given up the hope of surviving to fulfill my mission, when a 
sudden flash discovered Levasseur within five yards of me, a little advanced 
before his men, in the act of pointing a gun at a boat which had just quit- 
ted the shore, filled with women and children. 





I might have rushed forward and cut him down. I do not know why I 








did not do so. I walked up to him, and laid my hand upon his shoulder, 


uttering in his ear the word “ Levasseur !” He started up from the stoop- 
ing posture, and in an instant drew a pistol from his belt, and fired. Had 
he not been disconcerted, he must have killed me ; as it was, his ball grazed 
my ribs. He drew back, aghast. 

“ Coward!” cried 1; “ draw your sword. I shall wait until you can de- 
fend yourself.”’ 

We could see each other, now we were so close, by the gleaming of the 
cannonade. Even at that desperate moment, I was startled as I sudden] 
became conscious that a change had taken place in his appearance. His 
black hair had grown white. The confirmation of an original surmise 
flashed across my mind. He must have existed for a greater or less period 
of time, under the belief that, at the moment of his mortal sin, he had fal- 
len into the hands of the Livixe Gop. 

“ Why should we fight?” he now exclaimed, in a subdued voice. “ She 
is dead, long ago.” 

“ And buried !’’ cried I, holding up to his eyes the Golden Guillotine. 

“God! Whence has that come? 

“From the depths of the ocean, in which thy bones shall whiten ere long. 
Thought’st thou that thou wert to escape the Avenger of Blood, because 
thou had’st placed a mill-stone round the neck of thy secret, and sunk it 
in the sea ?” 

“De Martigny, thou wast my rival—thou soughtest to strangle me— 
was it not so?” 

With death staring him in the face, he was yearning to extract some 
expression which should relieve him once for all from the remnants of the 
horrible suspicion that had once haunted him. I saw that ;--and at the 
same time felt myself weak from loss of blood ; yet, so much was I still 
overpowered with the thought of the fiery tortures the wretch must have 
gone through to run the stony blackness of his locks into silver in the 
time, that I could not bring myself to sabre him, and have done with him. 

Nor had I need. He had just observed my growing faintness, and was 
planting his feet to commence the combat in which the chances began to 
show in his favor, when a ball from an English line-of-battle ship ploughed 
the sand over both of us, and in its ricochet tore Levasseur’s right arm 
from its socket, laying the ribs of the same side bare to the waist. We 
fell together—he in the agonies of death, I from the shock and previous 
loss of blood. I had strength left to dip my finger in the pool of gore be- 
tween us—whether his or mine I knew not, or both mingled together— 
and write upon his forehead the single word—Alphonsine. This I did that 
the devils might know what to do with him. 

Our men, on both sides, had missed us, and as the action now confined 
itself to another quarter, they hadslrawn off to lend their aid to that point. 
I was left alone with the dying man ; and witnessed the blackness of his 
brow fade into the spectral pallor of death, upon which the gory letters 
came out like faint writing held against a fire. 

The object of my life was accomplished: A dizziness came over me. I 
believed that I died. 

I recovered my consciousness on board of a British man-of-war. It was 
not for some days afterwards that I discovered how I had been saved. An 
officer who, taking advantage of the darkness, had pushed boldly on shore 
in a boat just after the termination of the action, in the hope of saving 
somebody, and who saw me lying wounded and motionless, but, with some 
signs of life about me, had, at the risk of his own, cutlass in hand, rescued 
me from two republican soldiers who were just about to knock me on the 
head and plunder me, and borne me aboard Admiral Warren’s squadron. 

Young man, little more remains to be said. When, years afterwards, 
royalty had been restored to France, I repaired to the lonely beach at the 
mouth of the Loire, and had the bones of all that had once made life dear 
reverently removed to this sacred precinct, where, with the consent of the 
Archbishop they were buried privately, and a certain number of masses 
appointed to be said for the soul of the departed. Over this grave I posted 
myself a sentinel for life. Here I pass my days—often my nights. The 
venerable Archbishop would have solaced my watchings by his presence 
over and over again, but I withstood him. I preferred performing this 
duty alone. Nevertheless, when he died, I was smitten to the heart, as 
you saw—for I had lost my last friend. 

Here ended Lenoir’s—or De Martigny’s—-narration. 

To say to him, at its close, that I trusted he would consider himself as 
having gained a new one, might be supposed a natural impulse. Never- 
theless I could not bring myself to utter the words. Not the story alone, 
but the sentiments, the feelings, the morality, were French, and did not 
altogether square-with the principles I had been brought up to respect 
and cherish. I looked upon this man as a formidable relic of formidable 
times :—ag one; in short, who with all his fancied theories, had been rather 
the slave than the master of those sudden impulses that had so deeply 
tinctured his life ; and I felt a corresponding doubt as to how far an ino- 
culation with ideas of the kind might benefit myself. 

The embarrassment caused by these reflections must have shown itself 
somehow or other at the surface, for, with one of his electric glances, the 
recluse abruptly rose, and, without uttering another word, stepped forth 
before me into the now black void outside the grotto ; and as he led the 
way back to the street, his dark cloak, agitated by the wind, flapped hea- 
vily before me, and his whitening hair streamed over his shoulders like a 
meteor. 


THE BURNING OF FRENDRAUGHT. 


There are now no remains of the ancient castle of Frendraught, in Aber- 
deenshire, where, upwards of two centuries ago, occurred one of the most 
mournful tragedies that chequer what may be called the domestic history 
of our country. At the time alluded to, the social condition of the low- 
land parts of Aberdeenshire and Moray occupied a place between the civi- 
lization, such as it was, of the southern parts of Scotland, and the clan 
system of the Highlands. Remote from the seat of law, untouched by 
that religious spirit which for some time had been gradually working im- 
provement in the south and west, and still under the full influence of feu- 
dal usages, the people of this district may be said to have borne fully as 
great an affinity to their Celtic neighbours as to the other inhabitants of 
Scotland. Each proprietor of note occupied his castle, and occasionally 
led out his retainers apon military expeditions offensive or defensive, A 
large proportion of this class were Gordons, who looked up to the Marquis 
of Huntly as their chief, and were easily united for the service of that 
grandee, in his political contests, or for any quarrel affecting their general 
or particular interest. Whatever gentleman of any name did not please to 
attach himself to the fortunes of the marquis, had no alternative but to 
put himself under the auspices of the Earl of Moray, the rival kinglet of 
the province, who prevailed upon Charles I. in 1630, to deprive Huntly of 
the heritable sherifiships of the counties of Aberdeen and Inverness, on the 
plea that he “was so great a man, of such friendship and power, than none 
could live beside him except these offices were taken irom him and his 
posterity.” Living uponastripe of level country bordering on the High- 
lands, they had necessarily much intercourse with the chieftians of that 
wild region. Predatory descents by the Highlanders upon their lands 
were frequent ; and alliances with the clans, for common purpores of re- 
venge or spoil, were not less so. So lately as 1593, a band of * caterans, 
as they were named, threatened the powerful city of Aberdeen with pil- 
lage. ‘Even in the early part of the reign of Charles I., it was seldom that 
many months passed without some man of distinction beings lain by his own 
personal enemies, or the enemies of his name ; deeds which the law was 
too feeble to avenge, and which therefore never failed to lead to further 
bloodshed. Altogether, these northern counties present an astonishingly 
recent example of an agricultural portion of the British population acting 
under the influence of habits and systems proper to the middle ages. 

The transaction alluded to in the title of this paper, though partly 
shrouded in mystery, was in many circumstances highly characteristic of 
both the time and the place. The personage chiefly concerned was James 
Crichton of Frendraught, lineally descended from the celebrated Chan- 
cellor Chrichton, but whose family had long since lost, by attainder, the 
peerage conferred on that statesman. Ata mecting between this gentle- 
man and William Gordon of Rothiemay, on the Ist of January, 1630, 
when several friends of both parties were present, a dispute arose, which 
ended in the death of Rothiemay. No person seems to have been brought 
to trial for this murder, and the friends of the deceased baron, taking 
redress in their own hands, began to plunder the lands of Frendraught. 
On this, the Privy-Council issued a commission ; and the feud was stanch- 
ed by their ordaining Frendraught to pay to Rothiemay’s widow the sum 
of 50,000 merks, as a composition or assythment. Ata meeting in the 
ensuing September, between Frendraught and James Lesly, younger, of 
Pitcaple, a friend of the former shot Lesly in the arm ; and although 
Frendraught endeavoured to show how contrary this act was to his own 
will, by discharging the transgressor from his company, the elder Pitcaple 
vowed to be revenged upon him for the injury. In the course of the ensu- 
ing week, Frendraught paid a visit to the Marquis of Huntly, at his seat 
in the Bog of Gicht—now called Gordon Castle—probably for the purpose 
of representing his innocence in the latter quarrel, and to request his good 
offices in procuring a reconciliation. While he was at the Bog, Pitcaple 
came up With thirty armed followers, and informed the marquis of his re- 
solution to avenge his son’s hurt. The marquis, who had previously sent 
Frendraught out of the way, endeavoured to convince his new visitor of 
the innocence of the gentleman whom he accused, but without pacifying 
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the incensed baron, who went away breathing vengeance, and in no goo 
humour with Huntly. His lordship then informed Frendraught of the 
designs of Pitcaple against his life and when he took his departure next 
day, put him under the conduct of his second son, Viscount Melgum, 
with an escort sufficient to overawe the forces of his enemy. This afforded 
to John Gordon of Rothiemay, who was then at the Bog, an opportunity 
for displaying one of those traits of generosity, which streak with light 
the darkest pages of our domestic history. Overlooking the recent murder 
of his father, and thinking only of the danger in which Frendraught was 
now placed in consequence of a deed of which he was innocent, this amiable 

oung man offered to join the convoy. Having brought the Laird of 

‘rendraught to his own house without interruption, the young lord and 
Rothiemay proposed immediately to return, but, after many pressing en- 
treaties from the laird and his lady, they were prevailed upon to stay for 
the night. They were entertained hospitably, the utmost cheerfulness 
prevailed in the party, and ata late hour the guests were conducted to 
their chambers. Frendraught Castle appears to have then consisted like 
many similar edifices still existing, of one tall narrow tower, or donjon, of 
antique construction, containing a room on each story, and of a more 
modern building running out from it, and containing the principal apart- 
ments. In the first chamber of the tower, Viscount Melgum and two of 
his servants were accommodated, his bed being situated immediately above 
around hole communicating with the dungeon or vault. In the second 
chamber lay Rothiemay, attended also by his servants ; and in a third 
room, at the top of the tower, were placed George Chalmers of Noth, 
with a friend of Frendraught, named Captain Rollock, and another servant 
of Melgum, ; 

About midnight, the tower took fire in a sudden manner—* yea, in ane 
clap,” says a local chronicler of the time*—and involved the whole of the 
inmates in destruction, except Chalmers, Rollock, and a servant who slept 
beside Lord Melgum. The suddenness of the conflagration, and the ra- 
pidity of its progress, are facts particularly pointed to in every account of 
this calamity. Spalding would seem to insinuate, that the flames origin- 
ated in the vault below Melgum’s bed; and he mentions that this young 
nobleman might have saved his life, “ if he would have gone out of doors, 
which he would not do, but suddenly ran up stairs to Rothiemay’s cham- 
ber, and wakened him to rise ; and as he is wakening him, the timber pas- 
sage and lofting of the chamber hastily takes fire, so that none of them 
could win [get] down stairs again ; so they turned to a window looking to 
the close [court], where they piteously cried, many time; “ Help! help! 
for God’s cause!’’ The laird and the lady, with their servants, all seeing 
and hearing the woful crying, made no help nor manner of helping, which 
they perceiving, cried oftentimes mercy at God’s hands for their sins, 
syne clasped in others’ arms, and cheerfully suffered their martyrdom. 

A rude ballad of the period, and which is still very popular in the north 
of Scotland, describes this tragical scene with greater minuteness, and with 
considerable feeling. It relates that, while the unfortunate gentlemen 
were endeavouring to escape by the window, one of the spectators called 
to them to leap from it; to which the answer was, in the words of the 
song :— 

‘* How can I leap, how can I win [get], 
How can I come to thee? 

My head’s fast in the wire-window [stanchions], 
My feet burning from me!” 


He’s ta’en the ringes from aff his hands, 
And thrown them o'er the wall, 

ogee: “Give them to my lady fair, 
Vhere she sits in my hall.” 


Then out he took his little psalm-book, 
And verses sang he three; 

And at the end of every verse, 
‘God help our misery.” 

“ Thus,” continues Spalding, “died this noble viscount, of singular ex- 
pectation ; Rothiemay, a brave youth ; and the rest, by this doleful fire, 
never enough to be deplored, to the great grief of their kin, parents, and 
haill common people, especially to the noble marquis, who for his good- 
will got this reward. No man can express the dolor of him and his lady, 
nor yet the grief of the viscount’s own dear lady, which she kept to her 
dying day, disdaining after the company of men in her lifetime, following 
the love of the turtle-dove. 

“ How soon the marquis gets word, he directs some friends to take up 
their ashes and burnt bones, which they could get, and as they could be 
kent [distinguished], to put ilk one’s ashes and bones into ane chest, being 
six chests in the haill, which, with great sorrow and care, was had to the 
kirk of Garntullie, and there buried. It is reported that upon the morn 
after this woful fire, the Lady Frendraught, daughter to the Earl of 
Sutherland, and near cousin to the marquis,t busked in a white plaid, and 
riding on a small nag, having a boy leading her horse, without any more 
in her company, in this pitiful manner she came weeping and mourning 
to the Bog, desiring entry to speak with my lord ; but this was refused ; 
so she returned back to her own house the same gate she came, comfort- 
less.’?+ 

The heads of the Gordon family soon after held a meeting, at which 
they concluded that the fire must have been wilful on the part of Fren- 
draught and his lady, or some dependent of theirs, though to presume that 
the laird could be instrumental in destroying two individuals who had 
come within his power from the most generous of motives, was to suppose 
a degree of wickedness of which the human heart appears scarcely capable. 
It must further be remarked, that, though bloody broils were of frequent 
occurrence in those days, there is hardly a trace of such cool and treacher- 
ous atrocity as is here presumed of Frendraught; while the lady had an 
additional reason, in her near relation to one of the parties, for recoiling 
from such a crime. That any measures were taken to prevent the escape 
of Melgum and Rothiemay from the flames, there seems every reason for 
discrediting, since not only a servant escaped from the apartment of Mel- 
gum, but two gentlemen sleeping in the room above Rothiemay, and who 
were of course at a greater distance from the outlet at the bottom of the 
tower, were also able to save their lives. Finally, the whole of Fren- 
draught’s family papers, with much gold and silver, both in money and 
plate, were consumed in the fire. Upon a candid consideration of these 
circumstances, it is almost impossible to come to any other conclusion, 
than that the fire was accidental, and that the astonishing rapidity of its 
progress, upon which so much stress was laid, was simply owing to the con- 
struction of the tower, which, being tall and narrow, would cause the flames 
to rage with all the fierceness of a furnace. 

While the popular voice was undivided in assigning a wilful origin to 
the fire, the suspicions of some fell upona gentleman named Meldrum, who 
had once served the Laird of Frendraught, but withdrawn in discontent, 
and who had afterwards married a daughter of that Laird of Piteaple, 
whose wrath was the indirect cause of the catastrophe. He and a servant 
of Frendraught named Tosh, with a young woman named Wood, were ap- 
prehended on suspicion of being “ airt and part or on the counsel of this 
fire,” and despatched to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. The girl Wood was 
tortured for the purpose of forcing a confession, but without effect. Mel- 
drum was tried three years afterwards, and executed, for his alleged con- 
cern in the fire. It was proved before the Privy-Council, that he and the 
brother of the Laird of Piteaple were so incensed against Frendraught for 
oe which he had inflicted on James Lesly, as already mentioned, 

that they gave out openly that they would burn his castle, and had dealt 
to this effect with the rebel James Grant, who was cousin-german to Pit- 


caple.” Tosh and Wood, after enduring torture without confession, were 
set at liberty. 


_In March, 1631, the Marquis of Huntly having resolved “ not to revenge 
himself by way of deed,” as his panegyrist Spalding does not fail to men- 
tion, proceeded to Edinburgh, in order to lay his wrongs before the Privy- 
Council. Four commissioners appointed by this body proceeded soon after 
to Frendraught, which they examined with great care, in company with 
several noblemen and gentlemen of the district ; and the. conclusion at 
which they arrived was, that the fire must have been raised of set purpose 
by men's hands, within the vaults or chambers of the tower. Though the 
suspicions of the marquis and of the people at large were thus fixed more 
firmly than ever upon Frendraught, no legal proceeding was ever insti- 
— against that gentleman ; feudal vengeance was left to take its own 

ourse. 

While the Gordons were stillin expectation of gaining legal redress, there 
occurred an incident, in itself of little importance, but which marks the 


spirit of the time. The young Earl of Sutherland, brother of Lady Fren- 








* Spalding, the worthy commissary-clerk of the diocese of Aberdeen, whose 
history of this period is full of curioes domestic incident. 
+ Lady Frendraught, as she was called by the courtesy : ras daugh- 
ter to the eleventh Earl of Sutherland, wise ee Aad ee ae ete 
aunt of the then living Marquis of Huntly. This Lady Jean Gordon is conspicu- 
ous in Scottish history, on account of her having been divorced from her first 
husband, the Earl of Bothwell, in order to make way for the marriage of that in- 
famous nobleman to Queen Mary. She married, Secondly, the Earl of Suther- 
‘land; thirdly, Alexander Ogilvie of Boyne; and died a widow in 162 ), at the 
age of eighty-four, after surviving for nearly two ages, in virtue and honour, the 
unhappy individuals with whose fate she had been connected in her youth, and 
whose lives terminated under such strikingly different circumstances. 


draught, and whose father was cousin-german to Huntly, in the course of 
a journey to Edinburgh in January, 1632, resolved to spend a night with 
the marquis, and for that purpose sent forward his baggage from Elgin. 
When he arrived in the evening at Bog of Gicht, the marquis gave him a 
very cold reception, and informed him that he must either break with his 
brother-in-law Frendraught, or with himself, as he could no longer be the 
friend of both. The earl answered, that he would prefer the marquis to 
Frendraught, but that he could not with honour throw off his sister’s hus- 
band, as long as he was “ law-free.” Huntly immediately answered : 
“ Then God be with you, my lord,” and turned away from the earl, who, 
with a similar expression, left the castle, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of the marchioness and her daughters that he would remain for the night. 
His lordship spent the night in the neighbouring inn, and in the morning 
pursued his way to the south. The singularity of such a proceeding, in an 
age when it was held disrespectful to pass the house of a kinsman without 
accepting his hospitality, seems to have made a great impression. 

At length, in the beginning of the year 1634, the vengeance of the Gor- 
dons took a definite shape. Instigated and sanctioned by them, the law- 
less clan Macgregor, and other broken men of the Highlands, commenced 
a series of depredations upon the lands of the Laird of Frendraught, taking 
away hundreds of sheep and scores of cattle at each attack. On one occa- 
sion, 600 Highlanders came down upon his grounds, and, expecting no 
adequate resistance, were lying scattered in parties about the country, 
when the laird suddenly raised 200 men on foot, and 140 horse, and, falling 
upon them by surprise, put them to flight. He was ultimately obliged, 
however, to leave his property at the mercy of his enemies, and put him- 
self under the protection of the laws at Edinburgh. No sooner had he gone, 
than a great number of the heads of the clan Gordon united openly to 
avenge the alleged murder of Rothiemay, plundered the lands of Fren- 
draught, and even proceeded so far as to hang a retainer of his, whom they 
suspected of being a.spy. Finding that the Marquis of Huntly would not 
join with them, they drove thirteen score of nolt and eight score of sheep 
to Strathbogie—now Huntly—where they broke open the castle gate, and 
left their spoil in the court-yard, as if to implicate his lordship in their 
lawless proceedings. A herald was despatched from Edinburgh, to sum- 
mon the guilty parties at the market-crosses of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, 
and Inverness ; and it was considered a somewhat wonderful triumph of 
the law, that he was permitted to execute these duties, and return with 
his life. Altogether contemptuous of this ceremony, the vengeful Gordons 
went to Rothiemay, gently removed the widowed lady and her daughters 
to one of the outhouses, and “ having manned the strong house, took it up 
royally, causing to kill altogether threescore marts and an hundred wed- 
ders ; some they salted, some they roasted, and some they ate fresh : they 
boasted [threatened] and compelled the tenants of Frendraught to bring 
in meal, malt, cocks, customs, and poultry, and to produce their last ac- 
quittances, and pay them bygones ; syne gave their acquittances for such 
as they got, saying their acquittances were as good as the laird’s. The 
sheriff of Aberdeen proceeded with a band of 200 men against these outlaws, 
who left their stronghold two hours before his arrival, and when he had 
retired, came back again, and resumed their outrages. Finding it impos- 
sible to subdue the actual criminals, the law officers imprisoned the Mar-- 
quis of Huntly in Edinburgh Castle, and only granted him liberty on his 
becoming bound, under the penalty of £100,000, to protect the Laird of 
Frendraught and his lands. The lady Rothiemay, though personally as 
innocent as the marquis, and notwithstanding the still greater injuries she 
conceived herself to have suffered at the hands of Frendraught, was in like 
manner imprisoned in Edinburgh on account of the outrages committed by 
her friends. 

The feud ultimately expired amidst the more agitated divisions of the 
civil war. In that contest, the son of Frendraught acted so vigorously on 
the royal side, that he was created a peer, in his father’s lifetime, under 
the title of Viscount of Frendranght. Having joined Montrose in his last 
fatal expedition, this young cavalier performed an act of generosity, which 
might in some measure be said to have redeemed the alleged guilt of his 
parents. At the battle of Invercharron, overpowered by the Parliamentary 
troops, Montrose was on the point of being taken prisoner, when Fren- 
draught, by surrendering his own horse to his unfortunate leader, enabled 
him to make a temporary escape. Being himself taken prisoner, and 
threatened with a judicial death, Viscount Frendraught put an end to his 
existence ; and the family sank under attainder at the Revolution. 

No portion of the castle which was the scene of the fatal tragedy here 
narrated now exists. It seems never to have been repaired after the cala- 
mitous fire. Nearly on the same site, towards the end of the century, a 
new mansion was erected, and even this is now hastening to decay. It is 








As they arrived at the entrance, a figure presented itself at the gate, 
that of a cheerful individual whose countenance was not without the 
characteristics of eccentric humour. He advanced with a look, which 
like Burley’s nod in the Critic, expressed a very great deal. You know 
those faces reader? It seems to say, “ who is this old fellow? Commands 
the man of war in the offing I suppose. Brought his wife to stop, upon 
my honour; hanged if he shall though.” ‘All this, an acute observer 
(need I say, that Poppleton was no such thing) might have read, at once, 
in the consul’s countenance ; and indeed, there are facesa great deal hand- 
somer, where you can read at much greater length, and very pleasant 
reading too. 

Now it was always the notion of Captain Poppleton that he did honour 
toa consul by visiting him. I can no more explain why or how he held 
Shasien, than I can explain other mysteries of the age, but it was his 
notion. 

And how was such an idea likely to be encoura by a gentleman like 
Mr. Consul Harbree? For Mr. Haxbree was a —_ p Ad r talent and 
even reputation. Family misfortunes forced Mr. Harbree to begin early 
turning his talents and culture to account. He began to write. He did 
not like the career, for he found himself in a little while claimed as @ 
“brother” by some of the vulgarest and most illiterate dogs in Europe ; 
and received several prospectuses from societies who wanted to “amelior- 
ate his condition.” Mr. Harbree, however, got this consulate, which bare- 
ly found him in comforts, and’ was now engaged in classical researches.-— 

umming the Persicos odi, decked in a fez that glittered like a ° 
loosely enveloped in a white shooting coat—advanced Mr. Harbree' te the 


te. 

“ Good morning, sir,’”’ said Captain Poppleton. “I command H. M. S 
Bloater, and come to wait on you,” and here he glanced at the carpet . 
(which in the hand of the faithful Mid. was calmly awaiting its invitation 
inside, and then duly introducing Mrs. P. Mr. Adair of course was in the 
background with the luggage. Where else should the midshipman be I 
should like to know ? 

“Good morning, sir,” said Harbree. Harbree was and old. stager and 
magazinist, and took in Poppleton at a glance. “Come from Corfu, Cap- 
tain Poppleton ?”’ 

“We have been there sir, and on a cruise.” Still the gates moved 
not. 

“ Tdon’t know that I shall trouble you much,” said the Consul. “ Every- 
thing goes quietly on with usin Bokharia at present, but will you sit down 
a few minutes.” 

‘Sit down a few minutes! Captain Poppleton was in the most extra- 
ordinary amazement. ‘“ Thank you,” he said, rather flurried. 

“ And won’t your man bring the carpet bag inside, while yousit down ?” 
“Won’t my man bring the carpet bag inside?” The reader must fancy 
the Captain revolving these words in a kind of mental ventriloquism. For’ 
if ventriloquism be a speaking from the belly, why then Poppleton un- 

doubtedly had a famous organ of speech. 

“ This way,” said Harbree. ‘Excuse the smell of smoke.” 

No apology could possibly be more needed. The room was ed 
with tobacco smoke, beyond the dreams of any thing short of a divan 
keeper. ° 

They sat down, however. The Consul chatted affably enough. But why 
it was I know not—I suppose it must be attributed to the absurd way of 
cutting down salaries (they make it a good stroke of strategy to keep 
some hundred gentlemen at starvation point in order to conciliate dema- 
gogues in these times)—Mr. Harbree never even asked the Captain if “he 
had a month on time.” Thig was Jack Rattle’s expression. And the 
Captain had to return on board with wife and carpet bag, after the most 
rascally reception ever vouchsafed to a British officer. 

* * * * * 


The Bloater left Bokharia two days after the scene in which Jones 
figured so fortunately. She anchored again at a smaller island ; and there 
Captain Poppleton had an opportunity of carrying on a species of exercise 
which he much delighted in. This exercise was an exciting and amusing 
one, calculated to gratify at once his own love of command, and Mrs, Pop- 
pleton’s feminine love of a spectacle. The exercise in question was a sham- 
fight. About this time, a kind of mania had seized our naval authorities 
—a mania for military exercises. Nothing would satisfy Sir Booby Boo- 
ing but to have all the seamen landed in the morning, and drilled and 
marched about like so many regular troops. The eine | for display 
was excellent ;—so Jack Splinter of the Regina, and Tom Bowles of the 
Flasher, were to be observed, galloping about the grounds, like hussars— 





a plain building, and would attract little interest but for the associations 
connected with its name. It stands in a deep and narrow glen, amid old 
and gloomy trees: and its melancholy situation, the ruined gardens, ave- 
nues, and walls which surround it, strongly impress on it the character of 
a “ doomed spot.” 


> —___—- 


A GLANCE AT NAVAL SERVICE IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The Bloater arrived in the Ionian Islands towards the fall of summer. I 
suppose she had instructions to support the policy of the Lord High Com- 
missioner. Very mysterious duties devolve on our captains in these times. 
They have to assist the movements going forward in the East, and to be- 
come the semi-conscious executants of all kinds of party tactics. Of course 
I do not pretend to fathom the policy which was actually being carried on 
at this time ; but I know that our Ionian policy must be distinguished by 
a graceful variety : for the government devolves sometimes on a naval 
man, sometimes on a soldier, and sometimes on a civilian. Neither can we 
believe a policy to be wise which first leads to insurrections, and then puts 
them down by bloodshed, and then disguises the details to suit Parliament, 
and the newspapers. 

But it is one of the beauties of life, that while great and serious matters 
are transacting at the bottom, ordinary jollity is going on on the surface 
of life. Sir Charles Smithers might positively be doing something which 
would tend presently to bloodshed, while all the while Lady Smithers would 
be “at home” to a fashionable company. Dinners, and luncheons, and 
picnics would be going forward, and the business part of affairs be the last 
that anybody of the English society at large thought about. As a general 
rule, you know no more of what you are actually achieving in a ship than 
the powder in a shell does. Thus, I remember, while the Syrian war was 
going forward, we poor mids. got most of our information about the war 
from Galignani, and what we chiefly knew about the squadron, was, that 
old Fungus, of the Preposterous, had been rapped over the knuckles by 
Napier for his inattention to gunnery ; that Snogg, of the Harold, had the 
gout; that potatoes were getting very low, and that there was scarcely a 
fellow in the fleet who had a clean shirt left! 

When the Bloater arrived at a place, one of Captain Poppleton’s earliest 
cares was to plant Mrs. P. comfortably with a family. Mention has been 
made in a previous chapter of the Consul of Bokharia, that pleasant, green 
island. No sooner did the Bloater anchor there, than the summer cabin 
under the poop was all in commotion. A man came running with acarpet- 
bag ; another bore a band-box; Crabb, the boatswain, walked along the 
waist, muttering to himself as usual. “Mr. Crabb, call away the gig,”’ 
cried the Captain. ‘“ Yes, Sir!—Way, there, gigs! (What a himage he is! 
You’re a officer, ain’t you, now? My old grandmother a bishop!) Look 
sharp, there !”’ 

Mrs. Poppleton emerges on deck in visiting costume. “ Better have the 

whip and chair ready,” says the captain. ‘ Whip on the main-yard,” cries 
Mr. Crabb, again. (‘They ain’t ankles to be looked at!’ with a fero- 
cious sneer this time.) So the lady is hoisted out into the boat, the Cap- 
tain descends the side, Mr. Adair has taken his seat previously, as in duty 
bound. The boat shoves off, leaving Mr. Forbessy keeping his fore-noon 
watch. Mrs. Poppleton wraps the flags round her to the honour of the 
ensigns of Europe, and away flies the gig to the shore, as straight as a crow 
to a field of grain. 
» And indeed Captain Poppleton’s present flight was with much the same 
purpose as the crow’s. No sooner did the boat touch the shore than the 
excellent man ordered the coxswain to get out the carpet-bag. And “ Mr. 
Adair,” he said, follow Mrs. Poppleton and myself.” 

“ So, off they set towards the little Greek village of Bokharia—(see the 
blue-book “ Despatch 291,” for the subsequeut hanging of Cockaleasia by 
an enlightened Government there)—pleasant little Bokharia. The tiny 
little white house with the awnings over the balcony, was the Consul’s. 
Few houses are more snug in any foreign part than those of the English 
Consuls—except, perhaps, that of the English missionaries. Who establish- 
es a little nook of comfort in the heart of Africa ?—the missionary. Who 
has a good dish of curry for you?—the missionary. Whose rum is the ad- 
miration of the district ?—the missionary’s ! , 

Asa foot-boy trots through Gower Street on a Sunday morniug, carrying 
after Mrs. Haggles the Bible and Praper-book, which are too heavy for her 
(though how she managed, a few years ago, to carry those much heavier 
weights—the cannisters of sago and rice in Shoreditch, must remain a mys- 
tery), so Mr. Adair followed Captain and Mrs. Poppleton. They drew 
near the cheerful dwelling aforesaid ; and indeed it was time, for beads of 
perspiration stood on the Poppletonian brow. “Oh, Lord!” he muttered 





in his peculiar way, “ hot work this!” 





minus the brilliant garb—but plus—atumble every twenty minutes. 
Captain Poppleton was an fmitator of the admiral in everything ; and he 
now thought it would be a fine thing to have a field-day, probably to be 
repeated on some future occasion, under more splendid auspices. Corfu 
was likely to have a fashionable season ere long ; indeed there was reason 
to expect something attractive on that station, from certain indications 
well known to old Mediterranean cruisers. What were these ?—asks the 
reader. Why-—the corvette Papi/ion (taken from the French last war), 
Lord Heartsease commanding—had relieved the Herring, commanded by 
Captain Brown. Now, do you understand? Brown was off to Beyrout to 
relieve Trevor, who was bored ; and Jenks was off to Candia to replace 
FitzAmy who was hipped! These movementsare quite sufficient to teach 
an old stager how the wind is. As we know that summer is quite set in, 
when swallows sbow themselves in their glowing purple, so we know that 
there is gaiety in prospect—-when the Heartseases and the Trevors—come 
down to stations instead of the Browns and the Jenkses. Many a heart 
beat joyfully, when the sounds of the piano of Lord Heartsease, floated 
merrily over the waters of the harbour of Coreyra. 

Captain Poppleton was a proud man when the divisions fell in, along 
each side of the deck. Blank cartridges had been served out, The boats 
were aiongside. Ist Division. Mr. Battle, and Mr. Forbessy, with White 
Poppleton. 2nd Division, Mr. Hackles, and Mr. Adair, with Black Pop- 
pleton. . 

“My dear,” said Poppleton, to Mrs. Poppleton, “ come and inspect the 
forces!” This being a joke, (you knew always that Poppleton was mak- 
ing a joke—he grinned so!) Hackles laughed solemnly, and looked at 
Forbessy as much as to say—‘ smile, sir, when your superior officer 
jokes!” Forbessy roared, and Mr. Adair likewise :—to be sure, it was at 
the figure Poppleton cut with his coat buttoned, in a mili manner, but 
it did equally. well as a laugh of approval. ‘“ Attention ;” called out the 
Captain, and he and Mrs. P. marched along, inspecting the lines. 

It was now a matter of doubt what particular form the operations should 
assume. Should Poppleton fortify a spot, (say a dunghill to begin with ?) 
and establishing himself there, with one division, let the other attack it— 
and so display his skill in defence. Should he send Rattle on shore with 
a party to oppose a boat-landing, and himself command the boat attack, 
and lead on his men to victory ; trying the dunghill defence in the after- 
noon? These were questions. Crabb’s fixed opinion remained, that the 
whole affair was a humbug, and quite unworthy of the nautical intellect. 

What was wanted, the Captain gradually’felt, was some plan that would 
give an opportunity for strategy. Where’s the good of being a man of 
deep intellect if you don’t get an opportunity of displaying it? Accord- 
ingly, he resolved on rather extended operations. He would command the 
first division. A flag-staff should be hoisted on the hill in the centre of the 
island. The aim of the day would be to gain the final command of the 

osition. 
, The boats shoved off; Mrs. Poppleton waving her handkerchief from the 
poop, to the great commander. “ Silence in the boats,” cried the Captain ; 
and the coxswain behind him winked at the nearest rower, who instantl 
caught a crab, and in doing so kicked over a water-keg, the bung of whic 
was out. In recovering himself, a back stroke of the oar flung a light 
whistle of spray off the sea, which curiously shot directly into the Popple- 
tonian countenance. But these little mishaps were instantly remedied. — 

When the boats landed, the divisions separated, each to pursue a dis- 
tinct course, as arranged, before meeting to combat. The afternoon was 
warm, and the country very bushy, and the Captain (who was followed by 
Forbessy.and Rattle) was in a state of great perspiration. The division 
broke into parties, according to a manceuvre invented by the great intel- 
lect at its head. Nothing would satisfy the captain, but detaching himself 
to “ reconnoitre.” He proceeded with a small body to achieve a “sur- 
prise.’ 
hi Hush,” he exclaimed, suddenly. “Lie down. An enemy approach- 
ing! 

The band lay down: and the Captain, who had been recently reading a 
novel of Cooper’s in which was an account of the way in which the Indian 
listens for a footstep, put his ear to the ground. The bushes cracked and 
rustled. In lowering his ear in this manner the Captain necessarily ele- 
vated another portion of his person, which was probably the cause of his 
ambush been discovered by the advancing foe! All of a sudden, a gun 
flashed through the thicket, the Captain uttered a terrible roar, and sprank 
to his feet, with his broad coat tails singed frightfully. A ay 

“ A prisoner, a prisoner !”’ roared Mr. Adair, bounding up with his par ty, 
and holding a musket obviously just discharged. : 

“ Oh, it’s you, sir, is it?” said old Poppleton, in a rage. * Look here, 
sir,”’ he cried, turning round most sr: ; . 

Nothing could persuade him that this—whick Mr. Adair described as an 
“ accident of war’—was not a deeply laid scheme. And he sont Mr. Adair 
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iately ; nor did he recover his warlike energy all day, so 
Tab he tame en wooed, at last, dead beat, and in that state of maudlin 
shness which forms, in this kind of character, the natural reaction 
after a foolish animation. Add to this that our party during the fray 
disturbed a wasp’s nest—and that poor little White Poppleton had a sting 
in the nose which made him cry. Altogether, therefore, we cannot say 
that the sham fight was satisfactory, unless, perhaps, to one or two seamen 
who got intoxicated before the close of the day. ‘ 
Let us glance into the midshipman’s berth at the evening hour. 
“ You wounded Captain Poppleton, Mr. Adair, if that’s any triumph to 
you,” said Mules, sneezing in the Lady Ostrich style. 
« His coat-tails, you mean, Brummell?” said Adair. 
“J mean worse than that, sir.” However we are not aware that ‘he 
‘ worthy officer went into the sick list ; and any little uneasiness of manner 
perceptible in his walk, wore off before the vessel arrived at Corfu--U. S. 
«Uv agazine. 





REMARKABLE PREDICTIONS. 


For one prediction that comes true, many hundreds fail, of which we 
never hear. Many a fond mother predicts a pee or judgeship, or 
bishopric, for a favourite son, who, nevertheless, slinks through the world 
among the crowd of unknown people. For all that, sundry remarkable 
predictions have, at various times, been uttered, which have become true, 
and yet nothing miraculous has been attributed to them. 2 

Sylla said of Caesar, when he pardoned him at the earnest entreaty of his 
friends,—*‘ You wish his pardon—lI consent ; but know, that this young 
man, whose life you so eagerly plead for, will prove the most deadly enemy 
of the party which you and H ave defended. There is in Caesar more 
than a Marius.” The prediction was realized. ; 

Thomas Aquinas was so unusually simple and reserved in conversa- 
tion, that his fellow-students regarded him as a very mediocre person, and 
qqeslerty called him The dumb ox of Sicily. Wis master, Albert, not 

owing himself what to think, took occasion one day before a large assem- 
Sage to interrogate him on several very profound questions ; *» which the 
disciple replied with so penetrating a sagacity, that Albert .~.ned towards 
the youths who surrounded his chair, and said,—You call brother Thomas 
a dumb ox, but be assured that one day the noise of his doctrines will be 
heard all over the world.” ‘ 

Erasmus wrote a composition at twelve years old, which was read by a 
learned friend of Hegius ; and he was so struck by its merit, that he called 
the youth to him, and said, scanning him keenly,—‘ My boy, you will one 

be a great man.” 
ally’s father predicted of him, when only twelve years old, that he 
would one day be great by reason of his courage and his virtues. Had 
not the prophecy come true we had never heard ofit. But Sully was early 
ut in the way of promotion, and once in the road, the rest is compara- 

vel . 

Cardinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, early predicted the future 

tness of Sir Thomas More. Pointing to the boy one day, he said to 
about him,—“ That youth will one day be the ornament of England.” 

Cardinal Wolsey, though a butcher’s son, had an early presentiment of 
his future great eminence. He used to say, that if he could but once set 
foot at court, he would soon introduce himself there. And scarcely had 
he obtained admission at court, the possessor of a humble benefice, than he 
did not hesitate to say, that “henceforth jhere was no favour to which he 
dared not aspire.” 

At eighteen, Gondi, afterwards Cardinal de Retz, composed certain re- 
miniscences of early studies, on reading which, Richelieu exclaimed,— 
“ Here’s a dangerous fellow.” ‘ 

Marshal Turenne, in his early youth, prophetically foretold the distine- 
tion in arms to which he would rise. But doubtless, there are few youths 
who enter the army, full of ardour and courage, who do not predict for 
themselves the career of a hero and a conqueror. 

Milton, in his early writings, foreshadowed his great poem, then not ma- 
tured in his mind. He declared his intention, many years before he com- 
menced his task, of writing some great poem for posterity, “‘ which the world 
could not willingly let die.” 

et, when a youth, was presented to a number of prelates by one of 
the bishops of his church, who said of-him, when he had left,—‘* That 
young man who has just gone forth will be one of the greatest luminaries 
of the church.” 

Mazarin, early predicted the brilliant career of Louis XIV. - He said of 
him,—* He has in him stuff for four kings ;’’ and at another time,—‘ He 
may take the road a litile later than others, but he will go much further.” 

ne day, a mason, named Barbé, said to Madame de Maintenon, who 
was, at that time the wife of Scarron,—‘ After much trouble, a great king 
will love you; you will reign ; but, although at the summit of favour, it 
will be of no benefit to you.”” He added some remarkable details, which 
appeared to cause her some emotion. Her friends rallied her about the 
prediction, when the conjuror said to them, with the air of a man confident 
of the truth of what he said,‘ You will be glad to kiss the hem of her 
garment then, instead_of amusing yourself at her expense.” 

On the other hand, Louis XIV. one day observed to the Rochefoucauld 
and the Duc de Crequi,—‘ Astrology is altogether false. I had my horo- 
scope drawn in Italy ; and they told me that after having lived a long 
time, I would fall in love with an old woman, and love her to the end of 
my days. Is there the least likelihood of that?’ And so saying, he burst 
into laughing. But this did not, nevertheless, hinder him from marrying 
Madame de Maintenon, when she was fifty years old! So that both the 
predictions of the mason and of the Italian conjuror came true at last. 

When Voltaire was engaged in the study of classical learning, the father 
Lejay was once very much irritated by the insolence of his repartees, and 
taking him by the collar, shook him roughly, saying,—‘ Wretched youth ! 
~ will some day be the standard ofdeism in France.’’ Father Palu, Vol- 

ire’s confessor, did not less correctly divine the future career of his young 
penitent when he said of him--“ This boy is devoured by a thirst for 
celebrity.” 

Sterne has told an anecdote of what happened to him once at Halifax. 
The schoolmaster had got the ceiling newly whitewashed, and the mis- 
chievous boy mounting the steps simest before the job was completed, 
daubed with a brush on the ceiling the words, in capital letters, Lau. 
Sterne, that he would not have the name effaced, seeing that Sterne was a 
ay ed genius, and certain to make a reputation in the world. 

any predictions were made in respect to Napoleon, about whose youth 
there must have been something remarkable. His aged relative, the arch- 
deacon of Ajaccio, when dying, said to the young Buonapartes kneeling 
around his bedside to receive his last blessing—‘ You need not think 
about the fortune of Napoleon : he will make it himself. Joseph, you are 
the eldest of the house ; but Napoleon is the chief. Have a care over his 
future.” Not only his uncle, but all who knew Napoleon, predicted that 
he would become an instrument for great purposes. He was scarce fifteen 
years old, when M. de Kergerion said,—* I perceive in this young man a 
spark which cannot be too carefully cultivated.’ And Paoli said of him, 
—“ He is a man of Plutarch mould.” The rhetorician Domairon described 
him as “ granite heated in a volcano.” And finally, Leguille, one of his 
teachers at the Military School, spoke of him in a note, as—* Napoleon 
Buonaparte, a Corsican by birth and character: this gentleman will go 
far, if circumstances favour him.” Aig? iy 

Let us conclude by adopting the thought of Goethe,— Our desires 
are the presentiments of the faculties which lie within us,—the precursors 
of those things which we are capable of performing. That which we would 
be, and that which we desire, present themselves to our imagination, about 
us and in the future: we prove our aspiration after an object which we 
already secretly possess. It is thus that an intense anticipation transforms 
a real possibility into an imaginary reality. When such a tendency is de- 
cided in us, at each stage of our development a portion of our primitive 
desire accomplishes itself, under favourable circumstances, by direct 
means ; and, in unfavourable circumstances, by some more circuitous route, 
from which, however, we never fail to reach the straight road again.” 





PARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS? 
( Concluded.) 

Had the suggestion come from anybody else, it would have struck me 
as both good-natured and sensible ; but I knew my man too well for that. 
I felt convinced that his principal object was to get rid of me at any price. 
I knew, moreover, that he perfectly appreciated the terms upon which I 
stood with Lucy, and that to insure my cutting a ridiculous figure in her 
eyes, there was no piece of rascality which would cost him a moment’s he- 

tation. I therefore rather drily requested him to write down M. Con- 
stantine’s address in my pocket-book, and told him that if he would have 
the goodness to act as my interpreter with the barber, and then introduce 
me to the Hotel d’Angleterre, | would give him no further trouble on my 


account. 
“ Just tell the fellow,” said I, taking my seat in the barber’s chair, “that 


I want my hair cut and brushed in the Parisian style. Tell him I’ve let it 
row for the last six weeks that he might have full scope for his art. And 





tell him I want my whiskers very gee | combed ; and if he — - 
very least possible turn with the iron would improve them, he may do it, 
not otherwise. Tell him I rely upon his judgment.’ J : eat 

“ All right!’ replied the traitor. “ Monsieur désirerait se faire coiffer a 
la derniére mode de Paris. Vous voudrez bien ensuite lui couper ses fa- 
voris aussi courts que possible. . ent 

“ Mon Dieu, que! dommage!” replied the barber. “ Jamais, pendant 
tout le cours de ma pratique, je n’ai vu une aussi belle paire de favoris? 
Quelle pommade divine ces Anglais doivent avoir pour faire croitre quel- 
quechose d’aussi magnifique! Du reste, puisque Monsieur le désire, com- 
mengons ;—la! Z . 

Tear up the page, editor! Stamp on it, printer’s devils! _ Heaven send 
me patience whilst I write, or I will take a leaf out of Mr. Warren’s book, 
and out-rant the “ Lily and the Bee.” At one fell snip, the glory of my 

outh, the proud ornament of my maturer manhood, dropped a helpless 

ock of glossy auburn, in reproachful gyrations upon the barber’s toe! My 

right whisker was ruined for ever! True, it might again return ; but 
how? a wretched pollard ; its virgin freshness, its wavy silk, gone, gone 
—beyond redemption gone ! . 

To spring to my feet and knock the astounded perruquier head over 
heels was the work of an instant. “Curse you!” I shouted, “ Get up and 
I'll drive your daylights in, you infernal miscreant! Get up, I tell you!’ 

But the miserable victim of my misplaced wrath didn’t get up. He wisely 
contented himself with lying flat upon his back with his eyes shut, mur- 
muring in tremulous tones, “ Que dit-il ?”’ . iis 

“ J] dit, qu’il a dans sa poche une paire de pistolets, avec laquelle il va 
tirer sur votre femme, derriére le comptoir, lorsqu’elle descendra,” shouted 
Cutler, laughing immoderately. 

“ Ah, diable! diable!” cried the barber, scuttling out of the room on 
all-fours and tumbling down stairs. The whole scene, in short, took place 
in infinitely less time than it takes me to describe it. The result was that 
I found myself in the custody of a couple of gendarmes, Cutler gone, a 
crowd round the door, and the hairdresser crying bitterly, and point- 
ing to a deep crimson stain upon the bosom of his dandy shirt. No 
doubt the pair of scissors, which he was wielding at the time of encounter- 
ing my onslaught, had inflicted a prick in the region of the ribs, which for 
the moment bled considerably. It was more like the change in a panto- 
mime than an occurrence in every-day life. : 

On my way to the police-office, whither I was conducted without the loss 
of a moment, we were accompanied by an immense crowd, struggling with 
every expression of horror and curiosity for a peep at the English assassin. 
Upon our arrival, I was at once handed into a cell which had evidently 
been constructed for the accomodation of desperadoes of the most formida- 
ble description. With the most ridiculous precautions against any supple- 
mentary outbreak of violence upon my part, my passport was demanded 
and taken away, whilst I underwent a rigid personal investigation, with 
the view of discovering the whereabouts of my “ pistolets,” which they 
persisted in believing were concealed somewhere between my shirt and my 
skin. Having at length satisfied themselves that I was not the well-armed 
amateur in murder suggested by the barber, they locked me up in the cell 
and left me to my own reflections. : ADE 

About a quarter of an hour may have elapsed, and I was just beginning 
to collect my scattered thoughts, and to wonder what would be the next 
scene in the drama, when a turnkey made his appearance at my cell-door, 
and desired me, by a sign, to follow him. After threading what seemed an 
interminable labyrinth of underground passages, we arrived at the foot of 
a corkscrew staircase. 

“Tl faut monter. monsieur,” said my conductor. 

As I did so, the hum of voices sounded in my ears, and, before I even 
guessed where I was going, I found myself, for the first time in my life, 
“the prisoner at the bar!’’ . . : 

The appearance of the presiding police-magistrate was certainly not cal- 
culated to delude offenders into the belief that the rigours of justice were 
likely to be relaxed in their favour. He was a scowling, ferocious-looking 
little man, with a head as round as a bullet, and a muzzle as black as a 
bull-dog’s. He spoke with such a spasmodic rapidity of utterance as to 
give one the idea that the words burnt his mouth ; and his hand shook so 
violently when he grew excited that, in spite of my unpleasant position, I 
longed to ask him to let me look at his notes. 

“Comment s’appelle-t-il?” he roared at last, looking as if he wished he 
could hang me off-hand, without the nonsensical fuss of a trial. 








“ Vat your name, you?” squeaked the interpreter who had been provided 
for my benefit. 

* John Bull!” bellowed I recklessly ; indignant beyond measure at find- 
ing that I was to be tried in good earnest. 

There was a smothered buzz of “Jean Boule !—c’est Jean Boule lui- 
méme!”’ the audience evidently imagining that that desperate character 
had at length been captured in propria persona, while indulging in a 
murderous foray upon their peaceful city. 

“Cela ne s’accorde pas avec son passeport!” shouted the magistrate, 
convulsively knocking his inkbottle into the eye of the clerk of the court. 
“ Je vois ici le nom de Pallmall! Pourquoi me donne-t-il un autre nom 
que celui qui est sur le passeport ?”’ P 

“Tell de troot, Paul Maule!’ impressively observed the interpreter. 

I have no space at present for the details of the long investigation which 
succeeded, even did I remember them with sufficient accuracy for the pur- 
pose. So far as I recollect, the barber grossly exaggerated in giving his 
evidence, and the real cause of my indignation never for one moment hay- 
ing entered his head, made me outa very bloodthirsty scoundrel indeed. 
In shezt, what with the judge and what with the interpreter, I soon got so 
thoroughly bewildered that I gave up the idea of defending myself as a 
bad job, and resolved to let things take their own course. What the re- 
sult would have been—whether I should have been committed for trial by 
a higher court, or sentenced to the galleys upon the spot, I cannot even 
conjecture. Most fortunately, however, a second magistrate entered 
the court, while the case was still in progress, and took his seat be- 
side my tormentor. He was a hale, good-looking man, of about five-and- 
forty, with a fine, open countenance, and a commanding tone, evidently 
the great gun of the court. He desired the clerk to hand him up my pass- 
port, which he rapidly examined and pitched back on the table. He then 
folded his arms, and listened with evident attention to the remainder of 
the inquiry. 

At the conclusion of the evidence against me, he desired me, through 
the interpreter, to speak out boldly, if I had anything to urge in my own 
defence. I did so; and, taking, as I still think, the best course under the 
circumstances, described in graphic terms the care and pride with which, 
during the last half-dozen years, I had cultivated the most magnificent 
pair of whiskers in all England. I then detailed the leading events of my 
disastrous journey from Havre, which led to my being thrown houseless 
and penniless upon the streets of Rouen, “Even then, gentlemen,” I con- 
tinued, “I thought not so much of my own misery as of the deplorable 
condition of my whiskers. Fearing that they might otherwise sustain 
some irreparable injury from long exposure to damp and mud, I went into 
a barber’s shop to have them carefully combed and dressed. J udge, gen- 
tlemen, what my feelings must have been when, owing to some unfortu- 
nate mistake, he ruined one of them altogether, I confess that, ina fit of 
momentary passion, I struck him with my fist. Any other injury which 
he may have received was quite Seciinnnal tad unintentional on my part. 
I am willing to make him any reparation which the Court may think pro- 
per to award.” w 

The good-looking magistrate, who, I could perceive, understood English, 
though he did not choose to speak it smiled good-humouredly several 
times in the course of my narrative. I saw that I had taken the right 
tone to disarm the severity of a French court of justice, and waited with- 
out much apprehension for its decision. After some five minutes’ delibera- 
tion the bull-dog pronounced my sentence, which, I confess, staggered me 
considerably. In consideration of extenuating circumstances,” I was 
merely to be imprisoned for eight days, to pay a fine of twenty francs, ang 
a similar sum by way of indemnity to the wounded barber. 

The reader will not, I hope, expect me to regale him with any anecdotes 
of prison-experience in the Silvio Pellico style. Barring that I was obli- 
ged to be always “at home,” I was really far from uncomfortable dur- 
ing those eight memorable days. I was neither chained to the floor nor 
hung up by the leg during the whole time... On the contrary, I had a nice, 
tidy little whitewashed apartment, with a chair, a deal table, and a turn up 
bedstead. I was allowed books, and read the first edition of Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,” from cover to cover during my imprisonment. My 
jailor, too, was an excellent fellow. We couldn’t ofcourse, communicate, 
except by signs, owing to my defective education ; but he never entered 
my room without a smile on his face, and something or other in his hand 
which he fancied would serve me to kill time. Now it wasa slate and a 
pencil, now a couple of cigars, and, best of all, on the second day he 
brought me a kitten, which was the greatest possible kindness he could 
have done me. Nobody knows what sympathy there is in a kitten till he 
has been shut up with one in jail for twenty-four hours. Puss didn’t 
insist upon being spoken to in French. She was a regular little polyglot, 
and knew all languages under the sun. I was positively quite annoyed to 
have to part with the cat when the morning came for my release. 

Precisely as the bells of the cathedral rang at noon on that eventful 
day, my jailor made his appearance. Flinging the door wide open, he 
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made a low, comical salaam, and signalled to me that I was at liberty to 
depart in peace. He at the same time placed in my hands a sealed enve- 
lope, which I opened in the corridor. Incontained two billets de Banque, 
for 100 francs each, and a note, of which the following is a copy :— 


“ Smr,—Your fine is already paid, and the barber is satisfied. You are 
requested to accept, as a loan, the inclosed sum of 200 francs. You need 
be under no delicacy in doing so, as the money will before long be re- 
claimed by the writer. Your luggage is awaiting you at the Hotel 
d’ Angleterre. 

“To Charles Pallmall, Esq.’ 


I let the paper fall from my hands in uncontrollable astonishment. It 
was Cutler’s handwriting! There was no doubt whatever upon the sub- 
ject. I had often sat next him at lectures and recollected perfectly well 
his old Cambridge scrawl ; the letters sloped the wrong way, no dots to 
his i’s, and no topsail yardarms to his ¢’s. Confound it, thought I, can 
I have been judging this man uncharitably, and giving the devil an extra 
coat of black paint? It looks like it, om Have I not brought all my 
old University prejudices to bear against him? Am I even certain that he 
desired the barber to cut off my whisker? Assuredly not. On the other 
hand, may he not have construed the fact of my not having mentioned 
his name before the magistrates as evidence of a desire to keep him out of 
a disagreeable scrape? How do I know what position he may hold in 
Rouen, or what the result might have been to him, had his name ap- 
peared in connection with such a squabble? At all events, let me suspend 
my judgment upon the man till I hear more, and, meanwhile, make the 
best of my way to the Hotel d’Angleterre. 

Upon my arrival I found that a room had already been prepared for me, 
and oh, tbe thrill of delight which electrified me as I perceived a note 
from Lucy lying upon my dressing table. It ran as follows :— 


“My pearest CuarLes,—How very delightful! M. Constantine tells 
me that he believes you will be in Rouen this very day. Ifso, I am to tell 
you that we dine at six, and you are not to dream of leaving us under a 
fortnight. ** Your own affectionate 

“ Chateau Pavilly, Saturday.” * Lucy. 

For the first time in my life I literally danced for joy. How shall I 
describe the load which those few lines took off my mind? During m 
imprisonment I had scarcely dared to think of Lucy. I had struggled, 
though in vain, to cover up her image from before my eyes. To think of 
her was torture, when I reflected that, at that identical moment, she might 
be perusing some garbled and ill-natured report of my trial ; perhaps even 
mentally discarding me as a headstrong and hateful brute! Now I cared 
nothing. Lucy was evidently ignorant of what had befallen me, and 
would not, at all events, hear of it until I was by to explain. All this 
was couleur de rose. Rapidly arraying myself as became a happy lover, 
and brushing my left whisker into as small a compass as possible, so as in 
some degree to correspond with its mutilated fellow, I sent out for a fiaere, 
and before half-past five was rattling through the barriers on my way to 
Chateau Pavilly. 

The ponderous iron lodge-gates swayed backward at my approach. 
Clang, clang, went the bell behind me, as my humble voiture, crashed 
along the noble avenue. 

The servant who awaited me at the front door bowed low as I pronounced 
my name, and with an obsequious whisper of “ Par ici, monsieur, s’il vous 
plait,” conducted me to a small beautifully-furnished library upon the 
ground-floor. While I was in the act of examining the curious specimens 
of old Norman armour with which the walls were decorated he again 
threw open the door, and the next moment I was warmly shaking hands 
with my friend the good-looking magistrate, who turned out to be no less 
a personage than M. Constantine himself! Rather to my surprise and an- 
noyance, he was accompanied by the amiable Cutler, to whom he intro- 


duced me as a compatriot, apparently without the slightest idea that we 
had ever met before. 


“JT have received you thus, my dear Mr. Pallmall,”’ he apologised, hold- - 


ing me affectionately by both hands, “ because I thought it might be 
more agreeable for both of us that our first meeting should be in private. 
People, you know, are sometimes a little unguarded when they are sur 
prised, and you might possibly have been betrayed into letting out a little 
secret which you would otherwise have wished to keep. I have asked 
this gentleman to be present, because I speak English with considerable 
difficulty, and he must help me out if my ignorance of your language pre- 
vents my explaining what I wish you clearly to understand. He has been 
good enough, also, to interest himself in your case, and he had the polite- 
ness to write a note in English for me this morning, which I hope was 
delivered to you before you left—before you left home. What I wish you 
to understand is this. You may have thought that you were harshly dealt 
with last week, and I confess your sentence was a severe one; but you 
must remember that France is not England, and that though at home, 
as I am told, you would have been allowed to inflict any punish- 
ment you pleased upon the barber for the sum of 125 franos that 
is not so with us. Had you been an entire stranger to me I would 
have endeavoured to interfere effectually on your behalf; but hoping as I 
do, that you will be a constant visitor at Pavilly, I should, I assure you, 
have compromised myself altogether as a magistrate of Rouen, had I 
shown any marked determination to screen you from justice. As it was, 
béte noire, as we call him, wished to give you three weeks. However, I 
congratulate you with all my heart upon being well out of the scrape ; 
and now suppose we go upstairs.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you also,” said Cutler, coming sheepishly 
forward to offer his hand. “I wouldn’t have left you as I did, old fellow, 
only I was afraid they’d bring me forward as evidence against you. That 
was the reason, I give you my honour. Luckily, [had the presence of 
mind to keep out of the way ; and I never even mentioned to M. Constan- 
_ that Ihad pleasure of seeing you the first day you entered the 

own.” 

“ J tell you what it is, Mr. Cutler,” replied I very warmly, for my indig- 
nation absolutely got the better of me at this crowning piece of hypocrisy; 
“knowing what I dig of your character, I well deserved all that has hap- 
pened for being fool enough to place myself in your hands. That you 
should have chosen the very moment when I appealed to you for assistance 
in a very serious difficulty to indulge in a foolish and dangerous practical 
joke was, no doubt, too great a temptation for you to resist ; but that you 
should come forward now, and, instead of attempting to apologise for the 
annoyance, not to say disgrace, it has occasioned me, talk to me as if I 
were an idiot or a child, is a little too much! I am sorry to have to speak 
in this way before M. Constantine. But you have now fair warning that 
the first time I meet you outside these gates, I will treat you exactly as I 
treated the barber, and give you any sort of satisfaction you like to de- 
mand into the bargain!” 

“Vraiment, mon cher,” exclaimed M. Constantine, who not precisely 
comprehending the tenor of our discourse, was naturally puzzled to the 
last degree, ‘ vous étes homme le plus extraordinaire que j’ai jamais re- 
contré! Yous commencez par assassiner presque un malheureux barbier ; 
puis maintenant, vous voila menagant une personne que jé m’attendais a 
vous voir traiter en ami!” 

“ Stay, sir, pray,” interrupted I. “I do not pretend to understand what 
you are saying, but you may well think me one of the most ill-bred sava- 
ges that ever existed. Give me two minutes to explain myself, and I 
think you will agree with me that our friend there had good reason to be 
shy of telling you what excellent service he did me the other day.” 

Without further preface, I proceeded to put him in possesssion of the 
real facts of the mauvaise plaisanterie which had deprived me of my lib- 
erty for a week, and challenged Cutler to deny them ifhe could. The 
brute, however, being altogether deficient in the tact and nerve which are 
essential to the constitution of even a tolerable liar, shuffled, bungled, 
hesitated, contradicted himself, and ultimately admitted that he had given 
the fatal order to the barber—* merely by way of a joke ; just to see what 
the fellow’d say. Never thought, of course, he’d suppose I wasin earnest ; 
deuced sorry !”’ and all that sort of thing. 

“ Stay, gentlemen,” interposed M. Constantine, “ Iam sorry that I should 
have been the means of bringing about an unpleasant meeting. { do not 
presume to advise Mr. Pallmall what view he ought to take of the occur- 
rence, now that it is past and over. But I must say, and say very dis- 
tinctly, that Iam sorry my name was not sufficient to secure him every 
politeness and attention in this town from any one who had ever beena vi- 
sitor at Pavilly. And, Mr. Cutler, you will perhaps understand me when 
I add, that Mr. Pallmall is now the guest in my house, to whom I wish to 
render it in every way agreeable.” 

“T understand you sir,” replied Cutler, honouring me with a malignant 
scowl as he moved towards the door. ‘“ You will perhaps have the good- 
ness to make my excuses to madame.” 

“ To tell you the truth, my dear friend,” said M. Constantine, as Cutler 
quitted the room, “I am not sorry to have found an opportunity of getting 
quit of that young man. He is by no means the person I took him for at 
first. He isa great deal too familiar, and I could see was fast becoming 
an insufferable nuisance to your pretty cousin. Now, then, let usjoin the 
ladies in the drawing-room.” 

More, I suppose, is unnece , at least to any one who has ever read a 
three-volume novel to its conclusion. Lucy did not return me to my rela- 
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tives as a damaged article ; and though she doesn’t as yet know the exact 
secret of my mishap, I think I must let her read it in the January number 
of Tarr. , 


——___—__—_— 


THE CAUSES OF THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
BY THE RIGHT HON, T. B. MACAULAY. 


An extract from his Speech on the State of Ireland, delivered in the 
House of Commons, Feb. 19. 1844. 


When we seek for the primary causes of these disorders, we must look 
back to a period not only beyond the existence of the present or late ad- 
ministrations—beyond the time of any living statesmen, but to times an- 
terior to those in which the party names of Whig or Tory were first pro- 
nounced—anterior to those of the Puritans, to whom the ‘hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli,) in his very ingenious speech, attributed the 
calamities of Ireland—anterior even to the Reformation. Sir, the prima- 
ry cause of the evils of Ireland is undoubtedly the manner in which that 
country became annexed to the English Crown. It was effected by con- 
quest, ‘and conquest of a peculiar kind. The mere annexation of the coun- 
try to the English dominion would have been no disadvantage to Ireland, 
and might have been a benefit to both ; but it was not a conquest like those 
we have been accustomed to witness in modern Europe. It was not a con- 
quest like that which united Lorraine to France, or Silesia to Prussia. It was 
aconquest of a different kind, well known in ancient times, and down to our 
own days practised in rude or semi-civilized nations—the conquest of race 
over race, such a conquest as established the dominion of the Mahrattas in 
Gwalior, or that of the Spaniards over the American Indians, That, I 
think, was the first great cause of these disorders, and the effect has not by 
any means ceased to act. I believe the very worst of tyrannies that can 
exist is the tyranny of race over race. I believe that no enmity which ever 
existed between nations separated by seas and mountains, aggravated as 
it may have been by long enmity, has ever approached the intense bitter- 
ness which is cherished by nations towards each other, when they are geo- 
graphically and locally intermingled, and yet have never morally amal- 
gamated. And has not a feeling like that which reigned in the breasts of 
the Spaniards and Mahrattas towards their conquered slaves been excited, 
by your own boasting and taunts, in a great part of the people of England 
towards their brethren in Ireland? It might have been hoped that the 
lapse of time and the consequences of civilization would have healed the 
original evil—that what we have seen in our own country, which formerly 
suffered under the same evil, and suffered most cruelly, would have taken 

lace also in Ireland. Here Celt and Saxon—Dane and Norman—all have 

n fused down and melted together, to form the great and united Eng- 
lish people. A similar amalgamation, we might have hoped, would have 
taken place in Ireland; and I believe it would, but for the circumstances 
under which it was attempted to force the Reformation on that country. 
Then came new divisions to strengthen and embitter the old. The Eng- 
lish colonists adopted the new doctrines as they had been embraced in 
England ; the aborigines remained true to the ancient faith, alone among 
all the nations of the North of Europe. Then a new line of demarcation 
was drawn ; theological antipathies were added to the previous differences, 
and revived the dying animosity of race, continuing dissensions and per- 
petuating a feud which has descended toour own times. Then came 
the occurrences to which the hon. Member for Shrewsbury referred in 
his speech. It unfortunately so happened that the spirit of liberty in Eng- 
land was closely allied with that spirit in theology which was most zeal- 
ously opposed to the Catholic Church. It did so happen that those who 
wished for arbitrary government during the 17th century, were closely 
allied with the leaders of the old religion, and not with its theological op- 
ponents. Such men on the one hand as Pym, Hampden, and Milton, how- 
ever eminent defenders of freedom, though upholding in their widest extent 
the doctrines of free discussion and religious liberty, yet always made 
one exception to their tolerance--the Roman Catholics. On the other 
hand, those princes who never respected the free rights of conscience in 
any Protestant dissenters, all betrayed a propensity, to favour the religion 
of their Catholic subjects. James I. regarded them with no aversion ; 
Charles I, showed them great favour and attachment; Charles II. was a 
concealed Catholic ; James I. was an avowed Catholic. In this manner it 
happened, throughout the whole of that century, that our slavery and their 
freedom meant one and the same thing, and that the very events, dates, 
and names which in the mind of an Englishman were associated with 
the glory and prosperity of his country, were associated in that of an 
Irishman with all that had worked the ruin and degradation of his. 
Take the name of William III., the memory of the battle of the Boyne. 
* * * Twice during the century of which I have been speaking the. 
Catholic population rose against the Protestants; they were twice put 
down, and both times with a large annexation of land on the one side, and 
confiscation of property with the infliction of severe penalttes on the other. 
The first insurrection was put down by Oliver Cromwell, the second by 
King William. Each of these eminent leaders, after his victory, proceeded 
to establish a system of his own. That of Cromwell was simple—strong, 
fierce, hateful, cruel; it might be cSmprised in one word, which, as Lord 
Clarendon tells us, was then constantly uttered in the English army—ex- 
tirpation. What would have been the consequence if he had lived no one 
can tell, but his object is stated to have been to make Ireland completely 
English ; however, he died, and his plans were interrupted. This policy 
vanished. The policy adopted by William LIT. and his advisers was, in 
seeming, certainly less cruel, but whether in reality less cruel I have my 
doubts. The Irish Catholics were to live, multiply, and replenish the 
earth ; but they were to be what the Helots were in Sparta, or the Greeks 
under the Ottoman, or what the man of colour now is in Pennsylvania. The 
Catholic was to be excluded from every office of honour and profit ; his 
every step in the road of life was to be fettered by some galling restriction. 
If desirous of military glory, he was to be told, you may go and gain it in 
the armies of Austria or France ; if he felt an inclination for political science, 
he might meddle in the diplomacy of Italy and Spain ; but if he remained 
at home, he was a mere Gibeonite—a “ hewer of wood and drawer of water.” 
Bad laws badly administered, fostered and increased the ill feeling thus 
begun ; and to this period and to these laws may be reterred the peculiar 
and unfortunate relations between landlord and tennant which to this day 
deform the social state of Ireland. A combination of rustic tyrants was 
opposed by a host of rustic banditti, who appeared under various names, 
at intervals of four or five years, during the whole of the last century. 
Courts of law and juries existed only for the benefit of the dominant sect. 
The priesthood, of which we heard some anecdotes the other night, and 
very striking they were, who were revered by millions as the dispensers of 
the Christian sacraments and the great teachers of Truth, who were consid- 
ered by them as their natural guides and only protectors, were ordinarily 
treated by the dominant faction, including the bulk of the gentry of the 
country, as noman of common good nature would treat the vilest beggar. A 
century _— away, and the French Revolution awakened a spirit of liberty 
througt Europe. Jacobinism was not a natural ally of Catholicism, but 
oppression and misery produce strange coalition and such a coalition was 
lormed. A thrid struggle against Protestant ascendancy was put down by the 
sword, andit became the duty ofthe men at the head ofaifairs toconsider what 
inesures should be adopted to give for the first time peace and good order 
to Ireland. Little as [ revere the memory of Mr. Pitt, I must confess that 
comparing the plan he formed with the policy of Cromwell and William, 
he deserves raise for great wisdom and humanity. The Union of Ireland 
with ‘reat ritain was part of his plan, an excellent and essential part of 
ae still only a part. It never ought to be forgotten thas his scheme was 
= woh vow in extent, and that he was not allowed to carry it into effect. 
pte . to a not only the kingdoms, but the hearts and affections of 
ine Path “1 or that object the Catholic disabilities were to be removed, 
pe > er “ clergy were to be placed in an honourable, comfortable, and 
liberal oak i and Catholic education was to be conducted on a 
doubt a ‘ is views and opinions agreed with, and were, I have no 
pee Bi. ore those of Mr. Burke, a man of an understanding even 
e enlarged and capacious than his owh. If Mr. Pitt's system had been 
— 2 effect, I believe that the Union with Ireland would now have 
th Se dl a. ae and as far out of the reach 6f agitation, as the Union 
wit An ry 9 - The Act of Union would then have been associated ig the 
aes =f e —_ body of the Catholic Irish people with the removal of 
most ga ing pee All their religious and national feelings would 
an und up with the English connection ; and the Parliament in 
Col ege-green heey have been remembered as the most tyrannical, the 
most oppressive, bs © most venal, according to its deserts, the most corrupt 
assembly that ever sat on the face of the earth. In saying this, I can he 
giving BO offence to any Gentleman from Ireland, how strong soever his 
national er political feelings may be, for I only repeat the sentiment which 
ae ase — ag by a of pte, countrymen. Mr. Wolf Tone said— 

“1 have seen the corruption 0 vestminster Hall, I have seen jobbing of al 
sorts in colonia! legislatures, Ihave seen corruption in the Council of Five Han: 
oie ot tl ae aeacine* y of College-green never entered the 

Not only, I say, would the Union, if the measuyes I have alluded t 
pened, have been associated in the minds of the Catholic mre rs 

land with great wrongs removed, with great benefits received, but those 
benefits must have inspired a corresponding feeling of gratitude, because 
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they were conferred when England was at the height of her power, and in | Fontainbleau, where his Majesty’s attentions were observed to have be- 
the moment of victory. I believe if those measures had passed, we should | come more marked and frequent ; and on a late occasion the fair Spaniard 
not now have been contending with agitation for the Repeal of the Union. | Was the cause of infinite gossip, in consequence of her having been by a 

Unhappily, however, the Union alone, of all the measures planned by Mr. | parent accident the fortunate winner of some of the prizes of coquetry in 
Pitt, was carried, and the Irish Catholics found that they had not the | the lottery of jewels which his Majesty had provided for the amusement of 
name of national independence, that which to them, however little its in- | his guests at St. Cloud. Be this as it may, however, it seems certain that 
trinsic worth, was a source of pride, and that they had obtained no com- | the fair brow and dark eyes of the Andalusian lady have captivated the 


pensation by an addition of civil and religious liberty. Hence the Union, 
instead of being associated in their minds with penal codes abolished gen- 
erously, and religious disabilities swept .away, became an emblem of disap- 
pointed hopes and violated pledges. Nevertheless, it was not even then 
too late. It was not too late in 1813; it was not too late in 1821 ; it was 
not too late even in 1825 ; if the same men who were then, as they are now, 
high in the service of the Crown, would have made up their minds to say 
that which they were forced to say four years later ; even then the benefits 
of the policy of Mr. Pitt might have been realized. The apparatus of agi- 
tation was not then organized, the Government was under no coercion ; 
that which was afterwards given in 1829 might have been given with hon- 
our and advantage, and might, most probably would, have secured the 
gratitude of the Irish Catholic people. But in 1829 concession was made, 
and largely made—made, too, without coriditions, which Mr. Pitt would 
undoubtedly have imposed—but still made reluctantly, and with obvious 
dislike—made confessedly while the Government was in a state of duresse, 
and made from the dread of civil war. Was that concession calculated to 
inspire the minds of the Irish Catholics with gratitude and content? 
Had it not rather a tendency to inspire the minds of those Irish Catholics 
with a feeling and opinion to be most deeply lamented, that they could 
only obtain redress by opposing the Government ; with the evil effects of 
which we are at this day contending? Could these men forget that they 
had beeen coming before the English Parliament for twenty seven years as 
supplicants, representing, pleading the justice of their cause—urging the 
rights of conscience and the civil liberty of the subject—pointing to previ- 
ous solemn pledges, to the promise of Mr. Pitt, even to the supposed pro- 
mise of George [V. when Prince of Wales, and pleading and urging all 
these reasonable arguments in vain? Could they forget that the most 
profound thinkers, the most eloquent orators, had waked and toiled in their 
cause inthe English Parliament—and had failed to procure them redress? 
Mr. Pitt endeavoured to fulfil his pledge, and he was driven from office. 
Lord Grenville and Lord Grey endeavoured to do less indeed than Mr. 
Pitt proposed, but some portion of that which Mr. Pitt proposed to carry 
into effect, and they too in turn were obliged to abandon power. Then 
came Mr. Canning ; he took part with the Catholics, and he was rewarded 
by being worried and hunted to death, by the party which is now in office, 
and of*which he was perhaps the most distinguished member. And when 
he, one of the brightest ornaments of Parliament and the eloquent advo- 
cate of the Catholic cause, was laid in his grave, then the Catholics began 
to look to themselves for aid, to display that formidable array of force, just 
keeping within the limits of the law, which soon produced most memorable 
consequences, and led to a result which their noblest advocates had been 
unable to achieve. Within two years after that great man was carried 
broken-hearted to his resting place in Westminster Abbey, everything he 
could have done—was effected. Was it possible, then, that from that mo- 
ment there should not have been an opinion deeply rooted in the minds of 
the whole Catholic population of Ireland, that from England, or, at all 
events, from that powerful party which governed England, nothing was to 
be got by reason or by justice, but everything by fear? However, the con- 
cession was made at last, but made so that it deserved no gratitude, and 
obtained none. The organization of agitation was complete. The leaders 
of the people had tasted the pleasure of power and distinction ; the people 
themselves had grown accustomed to excitement. Grievances enough re- 
mained, God knows, behind to serve as pretext for agitation, and the ped- 
ple were imbued with a sense that nothing was to be got by pleading, and 
justice would only be awarded to power. These I call the remote causes 
of the difficulty we have now to deal with ; these are the causes which ex- 
plain a great part of that immense mass of discontent and morbid feeling 
which has come down to us in our day, as a proof of the constant, uninter- 
os misgovernment of Ireland from the reign of Henry II. to that of 
filliam IV. 


ee 


THE EMPRESS-ELECT OF FRANCE. 


It may well be supposed that this theme is an abundant one. We can 
but make room for a portion of the volumes written respecting it. 


CLEAR THE WAY—REJECTED ADDRESSES.—AII the world knows that for 
some time past Louis Napoleon has in vain sought to find a lady of the 
rank of Princess, combining all the qualities desirable in a person to be 
raised to the pre-eminent position of Empress of the French. After Louis 
Napoleon’s visit to Baden it was almost officially announced that the Prin. 
cess de Wasa, who was the object of that visit, was to be his partner on the 
Imperial throne. Then occurred the subsequent interference of Russia 
and Austria to prevent the marriage ; the promise of the Czar to find the 
young lady a suitable husband ; and her final betrothal to Prince Albert, 
the heir presumptive to the Crown of Saxony. Unsuccessful overtures 
were then made to the daughter of the Duchess of Braganza, who was con- 
sidered an eligible choice, as the descendant of Prince Eugéne, and con- 
sequently a connection of the Bonaparte family. Similar overtures were 
made for the daughter of the King of Sweden, who has the recommenda- 
tion of being of French extraction, and being a distant relation of his own, 
through the Clarys. Since then a sister of the King of Spain has been 
spoken of; and very lately, Prince Lucien Murat made a winter journey 
to Dusseldorf, for no other purpose than that of demanding the hand ofa 
very young princess, the daughter of the mediatized Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen. But wherever he addressed himself some difficulty was 
started. The Brazilian Princess was more nearly connected with the 
Orleans family than with the Bonaparte family ; the Swedish Princess 
was refused to him, because the King her father was in dread of the anger 
of his powerful neighbour theCzar ; and her Highness of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen was pronounced by her relations, if not by herself, as ‘‘ ower 
young to marry yet.” Inshort, wherever he turned, Louis Napoleon 
found that there were obstacles in his way ; and it became at length 
clear to himself, as well as to others, that the great powers of Europe 
were determined, if possible, to prevent him from finding a wife at all.— 
London News. _ 

Tue Croce ; How rr was RECEIVED: Mora ReFiections.—A new 
chapter of political romance has just been opened in the annals of the Bo- 
naparte family. Louis Napoleon is in love. The taciturn man of the coup 
d’état himself avows the fact, and for the first time, perhaps, in the course 
of his public life. Nobody refuses to believe him. 

On Tuesday last the members of the French Cabinet were suddenly in- 
formed by the Emperor that he was about to enter the matrimonial state. 
The countenances of the Ministers brightened at his announcement, and 
for a moment vague conjectures of some ambitious alliance, hitherto con- 
cealed from them, floated before their mistful eyes. But the delusion was 
speedily dispelled, when in reply to their inquiring looks his Majesty dis- 
closed the name of his intended bride ; declared that the marriage was one 
of affection, and as such that the subject was one that did not admit of 
any discussion. He had made up his mind to offer his hand to thé Coun- 
tess Theba, by whom it had been accepted, and it was his will and plea- 
sure that the imperial nuptials should be celebrated with befitting pomp 
immediately. Notwithstanding the peremptory tone of this communication, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys and M. Fould are said to have remonstrated ener- 
getically against the impolitic step contemplated by their master. They 
urged that it would not only tend to isolate him in the opinion of Eu- 
rope from the sympathies of royalty, but that it would have the appear- 
ance, taking place at the present juncture, of a confession that his suit 
had been spurned by the various dynasties of Christendom. But these ex- 
postulations are said to have only elicited a reiteration of his sovereign 
purpose. A threat of ministerial resignations followed, but this also seems 
to have met with sneering and supercilious disregard. The Moniteur of 
the same evening surprised the wondering public of the approaching event, 
and before many days the daughter of Madame de Montijo will become 
the Empress of the French. 

Who is the lady? what is she like? and by what charms has she be- 
witched the cold and selfish heart of this unaccountable man? Some of 
our readers will probably recollect the form and features of the young lady, 
who during last season was frequently to be seen on horseback in Hyde- 
park, attended by many young men of fashion, who vied with one ano- 
ther for the favour of her smile. Her air and costume were essentially 
foreign, and the vivacity and piquancy of her manner continued to attract 
around her, during her stay in England, many who admitted her attrac- 
tions. Her marriage portion, it was ramoured, was not inconsiderable ; 
and the rank of her family as grandees of Spain entitled her to claim 
equality with the members of any circle in which she desired to move. 
But from whatever cause it may have happened, the yonng lady and her 
mother do not appear to-have occupied the same position as visitors of 
distinction in the English world of fashion, as they have subsequently 
done in that of Paris. For many weeks past the Countess de Montijo and 
her pretty daughter have been among the most frequent guests at the 





Tuileries and St. Cloyd. They accompanied his Majesty in his visit to 


new Emperor, and that she has played her cards with so much grace and 
skill that he has finally determined to make her his bride. 
| What a strange fate has been that of all the predecessors of the new 
Empress for the last hundred years—Marie Antoinette, Josephine, Marie 
| Louise, and last, and best of all Mario Amelie—each in turn has reigned 
| a8 Queen in the fateful Palace of the Tuileries ; and all in turn have des- 
_cended in terror and in tears from the throne, which at the beginning of 
their respective reigns, wisdom as well as flattery, pronounced to be their 
| appointed portion for life. The political quicksands whereby French 
royalty seems ever doomed to be encom have engulfed them all. 
Death by violent hands, repudiation, or banishment, have cast ashes on 
the crowns once proudly worn by the wives of Louis XVI., Napoleon, 
and Louis Philippe, The augury is a sad one; nor can the best friends of 
the present ruler of France persuade themselves that the political aspect 
of this unlooked for alliance is unclouded by doubts and fears. The sud- 
denness and capriciousness of such an act indicates more strongly than an 
previous proceeding in his strange and eventful life, the indomitable wil- 
fulness and incalculable waywardness of Napoleon III. The conviction 
will irrestibly gain ground, that the fate of France and the peace of the 
world is dependent on the whim of a man for whom history has no lessons, 
and public morality no laws. a 


Tue Lapy AND HER ANCEsTRY.—Of the future Empress of the French 
we wish to speak with the deference due to herself and to her position, for 
it is impossible to have remarked the attractions of her person, the dis- 
tinction of her manners, and the vivacity of her character—as many of us 
must have done in her visits to this country, where she is no stranger— 
without feeling more than a common interest in her extraordinary destiny. 
To France, indeed, she has hitherto owed little beyond the graces of her 
education, though she is, of course, far better acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the nation over which she is called to reign than a Princess sum- 
moned from the stiff nursery of a German principality. But she combines 
by descent the energy of the Spanish and the Scottish races, and, if the 
opinion we have formed of her be correct, she is, as Louis Napoleon says of 
her, fitted not only to adorn the throne, but in the day of danger to defend 
it. Among the long catalogue of names and titles of this Castilian maid- 
en, which we publish in another column—including even the churches, 
religious houses, and colleges, of which she is the patroness—that of Palafox 
conspicuously occurs, for the heroic defender of Saragossa against the 
French invaders of Spain was, we believe, her grandfather. To go much 
further back, we are assured by a high authority on Spanish genealogies, 
that the true sangre azul of the great Alonzo Perez de Guzman, who de- 
fended Tarifa in 1292, flows in her veins ; and undoubtedly the first Count 
de Téba was created about 1492 by Ferdinand and Isabella for his gallant 
conduct before Granada. The Count de Téba, father of the future Em- 
press, was a man of talent and science, but he was crippled in his person, 
and we suspect the military exploits which are now attributed to him in 
the ranks of the French army are confounded with those of his brother, the 
Count de Montijo, to whose title and large estates he eventually suceeed- 
ed. When the Count de Téba was about to marry Miss Kirkpatrick, the 
daughter of a Consul at Malaga, it was necessary, as he was a grandee of 
Spain, to obtain the King’s consent. The descent of the Kirkpatricks was 
rather less illustrious than that of the defender of Tarifa, but the Scottish 
heralds set to work with such diligence that a suitable pedigree was pro- 
duced, and Ferdinand exclaimed, “ Let the good man marry the daughter 
of Fingal. The issue of this marriage was the lady who now attracts so 
large a share of the attention of Europe.—London Times, editorial. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONTINUED.—Eugenia de Montijos, Countess-Duchess 
of Teba, is about 26 years of age. Her mother, Dona Maria Manuela 
Kirk-Patrick, of Clasburn, Countess Dowager of Montijos, Countess of 
Miranda, and Duchess of Penaconda, is the widow of the Count de Monti- 
jos, who was an officer of rank in the Spanish army. The father of the 
Countess of Montijos had, I believe, been English Consul at Malaga at the 
period of her marriage. Her late husband belonged to one of the most 
ancient of the noble houses of Spain, and was related to the family of the 
Duke of Frias, the representative of the ancient Admirals of Castile, the 
Duke of Hijar, and others of the highest rank ; and the house claims rela- 
tionship with the descendants of the ancient kings of Arragon. The mo- 
ther of the future Empress is First Lady of Honour to the Queen of Spain, 
and is a member of the Royal order of Noble Ladies of Maria Louisa, to 
which most of the females of the Spanish aristocracy of the highest class 
belong. The Countess of Montijos’ eldest daughter—she has, I believe, 





but two—is married to the Duke of Alba and Berwick, who has also in- 
herited the Ducal title of Linares. The present Duke of Alba is not de- 
scended from the celebrated Alba of Philip II. The family name of the 
latter was Toledo. The present Duke descends from Marshal Berwick, the 
victor of Almanza, in the war of succession undertaken to establish the 
rule of the first Bourbon who reigned in Spain. It is unnecessary to sa 
that Berwick was the illegitimate son of James II. by Arabella Churchill, 
and the son-in-law of the Countess of Montijos is allied, consequently, to 
the noble French family of Fitz James. He signs his name, I believe, 
James Stuart, Duke of Berwick y Alba y Linares, and quarters the Royal 
arms of England. The Countess of Téba possesses considerable personal 
attractions, but more in the style of English than of Spanish beauty. Her 
complexion is transparently fair, her features regular and yet full of expres- 
sion. She is oi middle stature. or a little above it, with, as no doubt Louis 
Napoleon has found to be the case, manners extremely winning. Her edu- 
cation is superior to that received generally by Spanish women who do not 
travel, and she is said to be what the Spaniards term graciosa, the French 
spirituelle. Her paternal fortune is, without being considerable, yet suita- 
ble to the rank her family holds in Spain—that of Grandees of the first 
class. Her mother, the Countess of Montijos, has for years been at the head 
of the haut ton of Madrid ; and her house has, I believe, on more than one 
occasion, been honoured by the presence of Royalty ; and those who are 
acquainted with Spanish manners well know that such an honour, from its 
rare occurrence, is most appreciated in Spain. Formerly it was the cus- 
tom to suspend a chain across the doorway of the house the King had visit- 
ed, and the haughtiest Hidalgo of Castile pointed to that most expressive 
| symbol of devotedness with pride. The receptions of the Countess of 
| Montijos at Madrid comprised all that was most select, and the most distin- 
| guished in rank and eminence in Spanish society. To have been invited 
| to the Condesa de Montijos’ tertulia was considered as a sort of passport 
| to all other society in Madrid. The English, particularly, were always ° 
| made welcome at her house, and for the last 14 or 15 years few English 
| gentlemen who have visited Madrid will have forgotten these receptions. 
| The family was wont to quit Madrid during the hot season, and generally 
| passed the summer at Biarritz, or at some other watering-place in the 
| south of France. They have, however, spent the last three winters, or the 
| greater portion of them, in Paris.—Jbid, Paris Correspondent. 
| aie 
| Tue “ Parvenv’s” Preseran Serectioy.—The family with which the 
| Emperor forms an alliance is one of the most illustrious in Spain. Our 
| future Empress belongs to the house of Guzman, whose origin dates back 
| to the earliest times of the Spanish monarchy, and which several historians 
| say was the issue of royal blood. All the branches of this family have 
played a distinguished part in history. We will quote among others those 
| of the Dukes of Medina, of las Torres, of Medina-Sidonia, and of Olivares, 
and those of the counts of Montijo, of Teba or Teva, and of Villaverde, 
Marquis de Ardales, de la Algara, &c., &c., grandees of Spain. The Duch- 
ess de Teba, Countess de Montijo, descends from this last branch. It is 
not the first time that this family has been called to ascend the throne, for, 
in 1633, Dona Luiza Francisca de Guzman, daughter of Juan Perez de 
Guzman, eighth Duke of Medina-Sidonia, married the King of Portugal, 
Don Juan IV. of Braganza. The Counts de Montijo have the same arms 
as the Dukes of Medina-Sidonia, their near relations. and bear the same 
name, which is de Guzman.—Paris Moniteur, from the Archeological 
College of France. — 

SPEECH FROM THE THRONE ; THE LOVER’S EXPLANATION.—A little before 
12 o’clock on Saturday, Jan. 22, the President of the Senate, M. Tropolong, 
accompanied by the officers of that body, arrived at the Palace of the 
Tuileries, Most of the senators present in Paris, the Councillors of State, 
the Prefects of the Seine and Police, and other functionaries of State, also 
repaired to the Tuileries. After a few minutes’ delay the Emperor entered 
the throne room, preceded by the Duke of Cambacéres, who anuounced 
him. Louis Napoleon, accompanied by his aides-de-camp and several Mar- 
shals of France, among others Marshals Reille and Magnan, entered and 
took his seat on the Throne. The ex-King Jerome was seated on his right 
hand, and Prince Napoleon, bis son, to the left : the marshals and admirals 
stood on both sides of the two Princes. The Emperor stood, and in & “rm 
tone of voice read the following address :— 


“TL yield to the wish so often manifested by the country in coming to 








announce to you my marriage. 





_ ever, be admitted that in 1810 the marria, 





| She Alvion 














“ The alliance which I contract is not in accord with the traditions of 
ancient policy, and therein is its advantage. France, } A. successive 
revolutions, lias ever abruptly separated from the rest of Europe. Every 
wise Government ought to try to make it re-enter in the pale of the old 
Monarchies. But this result will be more surely attained by a straight- 
forward ard frank policy, by loyalty in conduct, than by Royal alliances, 
which create a false security, and often substitute family interests for 
fthe nation. Moreover, the example of the past has left in the 
mind of the people superstitious feelings. It has not forgotten that for 
70 years foreign Princesses have not mounted the Throne but to behold 
thelr race dispossessed and proscribed by war or by revolution. One 
woman alone seemed to bring happiness, and to live more than the others 
in the memory of the people—and that woman, the modest and good wife 
of General Bonaparte, was not the issue of Royal blood. It must, how- 
of Napoleon I. with Marie 
Louise was a great event. It was a pledge for the future, a real satisfac- 
tion to the national pride, as the ancient and illustrious branch of the 
house of Austria, who had been so long at war with us, was seen to solicit 
the alliance of the elected chief of a new empire. Under the last reign, 
on the contrary, the amour propre of the country had to suffer, when the 
heir to the Crown solicited, fruitlessly, during several years, a princely 
alliance, to obtain it only in a secondary rank and ina different religion. 

“ When in presence of old one is borne on by the force of a new 
principle to the height of ancient dynasties, it is not by giving an ancient 
character to one’s escutcheon (envieillissant son blason), and by seeking 
to introduce oneself at all costs into a family, that one is accepted. It is 
rather by ever remembering one’s origin, by preserving one’s own charac- 
ter, and by adopting frankly in presence of pe the position of parvenue 
—a glorious title when one obtains it by the free suffrages of a great peo- 
ple. Thus, obliged to depart from precedents followed to the present day, 
my marriage became a private affair, and there remained only the choice 

the person. 

“ She who has been the object of my preference is of distinguished birth. 
French in heart, by education, by the recollection of the blood shed by her 
father in the cause of the empire, she has, as a Spaniard, the advantage of 
not having in France a family to whom it might be necessary to give hon- 
ours and fortune. Endowed with all the qualities of the mind, she will 
be the ornament of the throne ; iu the day of danger she would be one of 
its courageous su re. A Catholic, she will address to heaven the 
same prayers with me for the happiness.of France. In fine, by her grace 
and her goodness she will, I have the firm hope, endeavour to revive in 
the same position the virtues of the Empress Josephine. 

“1 come, then, Messieurs, to announce to France that I have preferred 
the woman whom I love and whom I respect, to one who is unknown, and 
whose alliance would have had advantages mixed with sacrifices. With- 
out disdaining any one I yet yield to my inclinations, but after having 
taken counsel from my reason and my convictions. In fine, by placing 
the Independence, the qualities of the heart, domestic happiness, above 
dynastic prejudices and the calculations of ambition, I shall not be less 
strong because I shall be more free. 

# Soon proceeding to Notre Dame I shall present the Empress to the 
people and to the army ; the confidence they have in me assures me of their 
sympathy, and you, Messieurs, on learning better to appreciate her whom 
T have chosen, you will allow that on this occasion also I have been in- 
spired by Providence.” 

The Emperor then bowed, and proceeded, with the same ceremonial as 
on entering, to his private geome 

The ex-King Jerome and his son on quitting the Tuileries proceeded to 
the Elysée to visit the Countess Teba and her mother, and remained about 
half an hour with them. 

—__- > —— 


A CLUMSY FRAUD ADMIRABLY EXPOSED. 


If amongst our readers there be some who think us too severe in our es 
timate of the whole system of the present French Government, we entreat 
their candid and careful perusal of the following article.from the London 
Times of the 18th ult. 


We know not whether the French Government has been moved by the 
care of its own dignity or by the less ostensible objects of its policy to de- 
part from the ordinary usages of political controversy, and to address it- 
self directly through the columns of the Moniteur to ourselves and to two 
other Brittsh journals which it professes, in no very temperate language, 
“ to bring to the bar of public opinion.” But to this charge, as far as re- 
gards ourselves, the answer is easy, precise, and peremptory. We are ac- 
cused of having said, in The Times of the 2d of January, that “a Senate 
more cowardly (/@che) than that of Tiberius has given to the Emperor the 
most exorbitant power, and destroyed by a single blow all the guarantees 
which remained to the nation, Favourites gorged with honours, function- 
aries without conscience, unheard-of exactions and crimes—such is the 
Government. But chastisement is preparing ; already Burope is on the 
ite and the year will not pass over without something terrible breaking 

orth. : 

As the 2d of January fell upon a Sunday, when the English daily jour- 
nals do not appear, the date assigned to this passage is of course erroneous 
or fictitious. But we can go further. We affirm that no such passage, or 
anything like it, has proceeded from our pen or appeared in these columns ; 
so that, for the purpose of fastening a charge upon certain English jour- 
nals, the French Government has actually given the greatest possible cir- 
culation to expressions which it considers insulting to its own head and 
injurious to the peace of Europe, although the inculpated passage is not 
even genuine, and is, in great part, a clamsy and audacious fraud on the 
credulity of the French public. We must be allowed to remark, that it is 
no mean testimony to the forbearance and the accuracy of The Times, 
in dealing with the important events of contemporary history, that the 
French Government, when it descends into the lists against this journal, 
has not attempted to contradict an assertion, to refute an argument, or 
even to contest the propriety of an expression we have actually employed. 
It summons us to “the bar of public opinion” to answer for a spurious 
quotation, alleged to be contained in a number of this paper which was 
never published, and it leaves untouched and unconfuted every sentence 
in which we have really expressed our distrust of its assurances or our 
opinion of its policy. 

_ The effect which this injudicious challenge may have on public opinion 
in France is of little moment to ourselves, ae it is obvious that if the 
language imputed to us were our own, the French Government has brought 
it within the knowledge of thousands of readers who would never have seen 
it in our columns ; and, if that language were thought mischievous in Eng- 
lish, it ig somewhat inconsistent to disseminate it wherever the French 
language is known. _But we cannot acquit the authors of this article in 
the .Moniteur of an intention to bring the principal organs of the English 
press into contempt, or to convert them into a pretext of hostility, by at- 
tributing to them language they have not used; and these unworthy 
means appear to be employed in order to weaken the effect which the Brit- 
ish press has acquired abroad, especially since the extinction of the liberty 
of the press in France and other countries. Louis Napoleon and his 
Ministers are wetl aware that it is not the invective of foreign journals 
which they have most to dread—for, carried to excess, that mode of at- 
tack recoils upon its authors—The simple, correct, and unanswerable 
daily narration of facts has far more power than the most vigorous writing 
or the boldest eloquence ; and if the press of England is hated by tyrants 
it is principally because there is no deed so distant or so dark that it will 
not one day be held up in these columns to the light of day and the judg- 
ment of mankind. If it were our object to heighten the colour of the pic- 
ture which we present from time to time to our readers, nothing would be 
easier than to strip off the trappings of that vicious Court, to pursue the 
agents of the Government in their daily conduct, and to accumulate innu- 
merable examples of such an oppression as France had never felt. before. 
But that is neither our duty nor our inclination. Since the definitive 
adoption of the a -pleo form of government we are satisfied that the 
French nation remain in the enjoyment of the institutions which it 
has accepted ; we regard those institutions as a matter of exclusively in- 
ternal interest to France ; and we direct our attention to those subjects 
only in which her condition and her policy may affect her relations with 
other countries. Thus it is that we have very recently had occason to re- 
late, in the simple form of history, the incidents which attended the reception 
of the credentials of the Northern Powers by the Imperial Court, though 
every effort had been made in France to stifle and to hide the particulars 
of a transaction which has left a sting behind it. Again, we directed pub- 
lic attention to the naval preparations at Cherbourg, under pretence of 9 
great Transatlantic packet station ; and only yesterday we animadverted 
on the menacing condition of the French money-market. These are our 
offences, and no doubt they weigh more heavily against us in the resent- 
ment of the French Government than if we had amused ourselves by idly 
stringing together all the vituperative epithets in the language. If we 
find ourselves at variance with the Frenc Government, it is not on a mat- 
ter of intemperate words, which we should be the first to regret, but of 
facts and things which we are bound to discuss and to examine. It is be- 
cause we disclose what they are anxious to hide ; because we rouse what they 
are trying to lull ; because we present to the world that truth which they 











are seeking to intimidate or to disguise ; because, in short, they dread that 
living light which freedom of thought, and of speech, aided by the machine- 
ry of the press, darts through the world. , 
The Moniteur has placed its charge against us on too narrow an Issue, | 
even ifthe few inflated phrases it has attributedto us were our own. | 
The policy of the Government it represents is to carry even beyond the 
frontiers of France that crusade against all liberty of opinion in which it 
has been but too successful at home. The constant duty and desire of the 
press of England is to maintain and exercise that liberty, as long as the 
freedom and independence of Britain are unsubdued, though every weaker 
light should be exiinguished. No doubt Belgium has been overawed—no 
doubt Switzerland has been threatened : but the language used by Eng- 
lishmen in the course of these extraordinary events has found approval in 
every reflecting mind in other countries. The apprehensions it is some- 
times our duty to express are the same which are secretly entertained by 
every statesman in Europe ; the opinion we have been led to form of the 
present Government of France is common to not a few of those who ex- 
press it with less openness and fearlessness than ourselves. Nay, the con- 
victions of this journal, however deep and honest they may be, would 
weigh on peasart en | little in public affairs if they did not express and re- 
present the great bulk of enlightened judgment and dispassionate opinionin 
this nation and in the world. That is the power which Louis Napoleon 
arraigns in the Moniteur; that is the power which will never want a 
voice as long as England is herself. If liberty were restored to the French 
nation to-morrow the same opinions would break out in a thousand forms, 
for they are the birthright of every people that has ever been free. No 
doubt, it suits the purposes of the French Government, which has just re- 
ceived a rebuff from the great continental Powers, to affect the closest 
understanding with this country ; but, by the prominent notice and ex- 
treme importance it assigns to the remarks of the English press, we are 
oppotunely reminded of the terms on which such an alliance is to be 
catabilished. The friendship and goodwill of the two nations is likely, we 
trust, to remain unbroken, for it has already survived four revolutions, 
and we are persuaded that the best security of peace is the general disin- 
clination of the French people to plunge into the hazards of war. But the 
spirit evinced by the Government in these remarks, and this unwarrantable 
publication, would lead us rather to apprehend that they are looking out 
for grounds of future recrimination, to which we have certainly given no 
unnecessary encouragement. 
THE COLONIAL FISHERIES—A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT. 
House of Representatives, Feb. 8. 

A message was received from the President of the United States. Mr. 
BAYLY said he was informed that the message was of such a character as 
to require+the immediate attention of Congress; and he therefore moved 
that the committee rise.—The motion was agreed to, when, by unanimous 
consent, the message and the accompanying document were read, as fol- 
lows :— 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


Having in my message to Congress at the opening of the session advert- 
ed to the pending negotiations between this Government and that of Great 
Britain relative to the fisheries and commercial reciprocity with the British 
American Provinces, I transmit, for the information of Congress, the ac- 
companying report from the Department of State on the present state of 
the negotiations ; and I respectfully invite the attention of the two Houses 
to the suggestion in the latter part of the report. 

Washington, Feb. 7, 1853. MinuarD FILLMore. 


To the President of the United States: 

The Secretary of State has the honor to submit to the President the 
following report, relative to the negotiation pending between this Govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain on the subject of the fisheries, of recipro- 
cal intercourse with the British North American provinces, and the navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence and the canals connected with it. 

The prospects of the negotiations, at the commencement of the session, 
were alluded to in a general way in the President’s message. The atten- 
tion of this Department was given to the subject at the earliest day possi- 
ble, and it has beeen pursued with diligence. It has been perceived with 
satisfaction that the Government of her Britannic Majesty is prepared to 
enter into an arrangement for the admission of the fishing vessels of the 
U.S. to a full participation in the public fisheries on the coasts and shores 
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tled “Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-three, and Eighteen Hundred and 
Fifty-three ; in which he traces the origin of the last French war, and in- 
stitutes some comparisons between cur policy then and now.——It is ru- 
moured that the Speaker of the House of Commons is about to retire. 
Sir George Grey and Mr. Goulburn are mentioned as candidates for the 
office ——The Duke of Northumberland and the Marquis of Londonderry 
have been installed as Knights of the Garter The number of sea-going 
vessels in the world is about 85,000, of which two-thirds belong to England 
and the United States———The Duke of Augustenberg, whose resistance 
was one of the chief causes of the late war in Denmark, has ceded his es- 
tates in Schleswig to the Danish Crown, receiving in exchange three mil- 
lions of thalers in bonds, and 350,000 thalers in cash. The winter so far 
in Nova Scotia had been very mild, the thermometer not falling lower 
than twelve degrees below freezing. 











NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
PRIZE FOR YACHTS OF ALL NATIONS. 


At the first General Meeting of the Club for the present year, it was— 

Resolved :—That this Club’offer a prize of the value of five hundred dollars, to be sailed for on the 
thirteenth of October next, (1858), open to Yachts of all Nations, provided one Foreign Yacht be 
entered for the race, The course to be from Robins’ Reef Light in the harbor of New York, around 
& vessel to be anchored east by south, half south, twelve miles from the Beacon on Sandy Hook, 
passing to the southward and westward of the south-west Spit, and to the eastward of the busy on 
the West Bank, going and returning. The entries to close on the 22nd of September. The race to 
be under the direction of the Regatta Committee, subject to the Rules and Regulations of the Club, 
except that no time shall be all: d for diff e of 

The course indicated is one of those over which the Yachts of this Club annu- 
ally contend for’ prizes, lengthened by placing the outer Stake Boat five miles 
further than usual outside of Sandy Hook, is substantially the main entrance for 
ships to the Harbour of New York, affording abundance of sea room for vessels 
of all sizes, and is fifty miles in length. As by the rules of the Club, the prize 
cannot be awarded unless the winning boat accomplishes the distance in ten 
hours, it is apparent that it will require something more than “ drifting” to 
decide the race, which will be repeated from day to day (exclusive of Sundays) 
until the distance is performed within the stipulated time. The entries are to be 
sent to the subscriber. 





G. R. J. BOWDOIN, Recording Secretary, 
New York, Feb. 4th, 1853. 65 Merchants’ Exchange. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109% a 110. 


PHB ALBION. _ 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 18538. 

No British news of great moment has come to hand since our last issue, 
although the journals of ten days are heaped up around us. Not indeed 
that these are ever wanting in topics that invite remark—they are suffi- 
ciently prolific in that respect—but from the customary arrangement of our 
space, we can but touch upon prominent events—The Oxford University 
election has terminated, after a fifteen days’ contest of remarkable viru- 
lence, in the return of Mr. Gladstone, the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, by a majority of 124. The final vote was 1022 for Mr. Gladstone, and 
898 for Mr. Percival ; and as the loss or gain ofa single vote is of no percep- 
tible consequence in the present state of parties, the indifferent lookers-on 
are well pleased that the man of eminence has not been ejected by his ob- 
scure though not nameless opponent. To set against this slight triumph is 
the defeat of Mr. Sadlier, the Ministerial candidate for re-election at Car- 
low. He is a Lord of the Treasury under the new Administration. The 
event is only note-worthy, because in giving to his Tory opponent, Mr. 
Alexander, a majority of 6 on a poll of 188, Orangemen and Roman Ca- 
tholics united for once in a strange fellowship. The latter were moved 
thereto, under the impression that Mr. Sadlier had deserted the ultra-libe- 
ral Irish party. We cannot, however, undertake to carry our readers 
through the never-ending intricacies of pure Irish politics or policy. The 
British editors declare the one to be incomprehensible and the other im- 
practicable-—We pass on therefore to notice a few more words that have 





of the rovinces, (with the exception, perhaps, at present, of Newfound- 
land), in the right of drying and curing fish on shore, on condition of the 





admission duty free, into the markets of the United States, of the products 
of the colonial fisheries ; similar “ibe ogy on the like condition to be re- 
ciprocally enjoyed by British subjects on the coasts and shores of the U. 
States. Such an arrangement the Secretary has reason to believe would 
be acceptable to the fishing interest of the United States. 

It is also understood that the British Government is desirons, in concert 
with the provinces, to come to an agreement with the United States for 
reciprocal free trade with the provinces in certain natural productions ; 
and that the free navigation of the river St. Lawrence and of the Welland 
and Rideau canals would be conceded as part of the arrangement. 

An agreement of this kind has for several years received the attention 
of Congress, and a bill providing for reciprocal free trade in certain arti- 
cles on one occasion passed the House of Representatives. The present 
negotiations have been conducted by the Department, under the impres- 
sion that if the details of the arrangement could be satisfactorily settled, 
ane in such a way as to afford a prospect of mutual benefit, Congress 
would be disposed to perform its part to carry it into effect. 

Even if the United States, as the party to the compact which furnishes 

by far the largest market to the other, should think it necessary in some 
respects to limit, and in others to enlarge the number of articles subject 
to the arrangement, beyond what the British government or the provinces 
would prefer, the Secretary has been of opinion that the main provisions 
ahove alluded to promised so much benefit on both sides, that it would be 
felt to be expedient to enter into the arrangement for a definite time, 
leaving to future legislation and negotiation, guided by experience, to 
render it still more satisfactory by further limitation or enlargement. — 
_ The number and variety of the details which have presented themselves 
in the progress of the negotiation, and the important interests in diffe- 
rent parts both of the United States and the British provinces, requiring 
to be carefully considered, taken in connexion with the necessity of a re- 
ference to London for instructions as to all questions of moment that arise 
unexpectedly, have thus far prevented, and will probably render impossible 
the conclnsion of a comprehensive arrangement of the kind contemplated, 
in season to be submitted to the Senate and to become the subject of legis- 
lative action during the present short session. It is believed, however. 
from the progress made and the present state of the negotiations, that 
time only is wanted for a satisfactory agreement between the two govern- 
ments on all the subjects above alluded to. 


been eaid “onauthority” in London, regarding Lord John Russell’s re- 
| tirement from the Foreign Office, and the instalment of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon therein. A paragraph in a Ministerial paper, mystified enough to 
be an extract from a Royal speech, confirms the fact that on the meeting of 
Parliament the contemplated change is to take effect; but it leaves the 
public entirely in the dark as to the cause that induced a ci-devant Prime 
Minister to take the undignified step of holding a Secretaryship during a 
few weeks, even though it were “ at the urgent solicitation of some of his 
colleagues.” Some desire for an explanation will probably be manifested 
when the opportunity occurs, as we presume it did on Thursday, the date 
to which Parliament stood adjourned. Lord John is to remain in the Ca- 
binet, though without office. 

Later accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, and another Indian mail, 
have arrived. We are not inclined to devote room to the meagre and 
unsatisfactory statements that they contain from the seat of war in both 
places, It would be doing no honour to our gallant army at Rangoon, 
were we to chronicle at length the trifling exploits to which they have 
been limited by the extraordinary caution and inactivity of their com- 
manding officer, General Godwin. His pompous despatches are much too 
wordy and unimportant to be read with interest even by our military 
readers. For a different reason we refrain from making extracts from 
Cape papers. The enemy there cannot be found ; and the details of march- 
ings, and counter-marchings, and the capture of waggons and oxen, become 
dry reading for those who have already had much of it submitted to them. 

After all, it appears that the public was misinformed as to the death of 
Francesco Madiai at Florence. Nevertheless, Protestant sympathy and 
indignation have been generally awakened on behalf of the prisoners ; and 
in England many public meetings have been held for the purpose of giv- 
ing vent to the feelings engendered, and bringing weight to bear upon the 
obtuse mind of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. A deputation from the Pro- 
testant Alliance, during an interview with Lord John Russell, received 





The only part of the proposed arrangement which may be considered as 
of an urgent nature issuch an adjustment of the fisheries question as would 
remove all danger of trouble on the fishing grounds during the approach- 
ing season. This is an object of great importance, and worthy the imme- 
diate attention of Congress. As belonging to a general settlement, the 
British government is not willing to dispose of it separately ; but the Sec- 
retary of State is of opinion that, under the circumstances of the case, if 
Congress should pass an act admitting provincial fish free of duty into the 
United States, on condition that the fishermen of the United States ara 
admitted to a full participation in the provincial fisheries, the government 
of Great Britain would give effect to the measure by the requisite legisla- 
tion on her part, in the exceptation on both sides that the question of re- 
ciprocity, and of the use of the St. Lawrence, and the canals connected 
with it, will be taken up hereafter, with a favourable disposition to come 
to a mutually advantageous agreement on that part of the subject also. 
Even if such an act should fail to produce the desired result, which is not 


the consequences. 
All which is respectfully submitted. Epwarp Everett. 
Department of State, Washington, February 7, 1853. 
—————— 


GLEANINGS. 


In letters recently received from Burmah, it is stated that during the 
recent war, Europeans have been seen in the Burmese ranks, directing the 
guns and the movements of the men.—Notice has been given of an ap- 
plication having been made for a charter of incorporation for a company 
to be called “the Chartered Bank of Canada..——The Duke of Welling- 
ton is about to visit the scenes of his illustrious father’s triumphs in Spain 
and Portugal. Apsley-house, after it has been closed to the public, will 
undergo a decorative repair—Horace Vernct has sold off all the works 
and sketches he had on hand, and has gone to reside in Algeria. He has 
had the misfortune to incur the displeasure of the Emperor, The last of 
the Chartist publications the Star of Freedom, has now been dropped : it 








followed Mr. Feargus Q’Connor s Worthern Star which at one time hada 
very large circulation——-Mr. Cobden has in the press a pamphlet enti- 


apprehended, it would relieve the United States of the responsibility of é 


from his Lordship the assurance that Sir H. Bulwer was still anxiously 
employed in the case. The Earl of Carlisle, through the press, has in a 
manner invited the Roman Catholics of Great Britain to express their sen- 
timents on the occasion. It is not probable that they will respond. 





The immediate marriage of Louis Napoleon to the Senorita Montijo. a 
very charming young Spanish lady, is the leading topic of French news 
conveyed to us by the last European mail ; nor, considering the position and 
the character of the man himself, ought the intelligence to excite much 
surprise! Strong points and startling effects being rigidly the order of the 
day, a coup de théatre very naturally succeeds to a coup d'état. Foiled 
in repeated efforts to ally himself with the Royal families of Europe, and 
equally foiled in his attempts to establish a disreputable connection between 
imself and the lady of his love, he has snapped his fingers in the face of 
the Sovereigns who trowned on him, and humoured his own passion by 
making the woman his Empress, who had refused any more ambiguous 
title. A few particulars regarding the person thus prominently set before 
the eyes of the world will be found elsewhere, together with a remarkable 
address, delivered by the Emperor to his assembled Ministers, Senators, 
and Legislators, when officially declaring to them his intention. To this 
set speech we would invite candid attention, partly because it has been 
lauded by influential portions of the British press, whose commendation 
carries weight, and partly because it exhibits in strong colours that auda- 
city, duplicity, meafiness, insolence, and want of principle, which are no 
less component parts of Louis Napoleon’s character, than are his iron will, 
his impenetrable secrecy, his infinite cunning. 

Do us the favour to turn back to this vaunted document. It commences 
with an unmitigated falsehood, in asserting that the nation has often ex- 
pressed its anxiety for his nuptials. Here and there some bumpkin of a 
country office-holder, in the fulsomeness of his adulation, has indiscreetly 
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1853. 


besought his master to leave lineal successors behind him ; but there*has; this state paper is neither more nor less than this. The American Secre- 
been no address to this point from his obsequious Senators, no plebiscite | tary of State requests Congress to facilitate an arrangement, by which the 
from his obedient subjects. That there might have been, no one can doubt, | United States shall gain the great object that they covet, whilst the chances 


if it had been thought advisable. The ballot-boxes are there for the ready 


Moniteur is there to record officially. The popular voice would have | 


been expressed with equal alacrity on behalf of a Russian Archduchess, or 
of the Vivandiére ofa regiment; but the voice might have been troublesome 
whilst Hymen was unpropitious. It was consequently not called for ; it 
was not uttered.—To the justice of his Majesty’s remarks on the proper 
mode of bringing back France within the pale of old Monarchies, no one can 
object ; only, how much it is to be regretted that this simple process does not 
appear to have hitherto occurred to him! The allusion to Josephine would 
have been a happy one, if the Great Napoleon had selected her for an Em- 
press, which he did not ; and between the cases there is therefore no paral- 
lel, even if one could forget that “ the modest and good wife of General 
Bonaparte” was set aside for state purposes. As for the succeeding para- 
graph, in which the Austrian alliance and the Duke and Duchess of Orleans 
are comprised, nothing can exceed its absurdity, unless it be its injustice- 
What Fate condemns the present Emperor to burden himself with the me- 
mory ofhis predecessor, inseason and out of season? Must his Uncle’s shade 
become his Old Man of the Sea? Otherwise, what could have induced that 
unhappy allusion to Maria Louisa? What sort of a guarantee for the 
future was it? Did it assure to France the friendship of Austria? Did it 
assure any personal advantages to the bridegroom of that day? What 
genius of stupidity could have dictated the writing of those lines, intended 
for quick-witted Frenchmen, lines wherein royal alliance is first scouted on 
general principles, then held up to admiration when applied to Napoleon 
I., and then scouted again as applied to Louis’ own immediate case? What 
is said regarding the late Duke and the living Duchess of Orleans is in 
equally bad taste. The Duke, it is acknowledged, was one of the most 
promising Princes in Europe, and had his father in place of himself perished 
by accident in 1842, France might now have been rejoicing under a limited 
Monarchy. As for the tale of his marriage, substitute the words “ months” 
for “ years,” and you have Louis Napoleon picturing his own, save as re- 
gards the person finally selected. With reference to her, we can but wish 
that the new Empress may be possessed of one-half the high qualities that 
distinguish the Duchess of Orleans, and have made her the admiration of 
all Europe. She should have been now the Regent of France, and may be 
yet. At least she had the spirit toresent as an insult the proffered bounty 
of the man who now usurps her place. 

But the imagined master-stroke—and it is a bold one—is to be found in 
Louis Napoleon’s frankly styling himself a parvenu, the very title by 
which we have latterly spoken of him. And parvenu he is to the back- 
bone, and forgetful, as all the breed are, of his own antecedents. His me- 
mory goes not back even ten days ; for it is an historical fact that, within 
that period or thereabouts, the possessor of the new and “ glorious title ” 
was on the point of suspending amicable relations with Russia, and dis- 
missing the Minister of that country, because the Czar Nicholas, who is not 
a parvenu, declined addressing him with fraternal warmth. Nay he must 
have forgotten that he was himself about to make mention of his future 
Empress’s “ high birth,” and that his journalists had even then sought di- 
ligently, and paraded conspicuously, all her dignities and titles and ances- 
tral associations. But thisis enough. The reckless inconsistency of the 
man is astounding ; it peeps out in every sentence, even in the allusion to 
the “day of danger,” of which we now hear for the first time, after being 
dosed with assurances that France was unanimous in attachment to him. 

Of the fair subject of all the commotion in Paris and elsewhere that has 
followed the Emperor’s announcement, we desire to speak with profound 
respect. The lady’s graces and accomplishments have been eloquently set 
forth, and her moral character is said to be unimpeachable ; which means, 
in Parisian language, that she resisted triumphantly the seductions of her 
Imperial lover. Whether for a young lady to be an intimate associate and 
a reigning belle in a libertine Court, be a decided proof of high-toned mo- 
rality, is a point in national manners and customs with which we have no 
concern, Neither shall we quarrel with her taste and discretion, in ac- 
cepting the hand of a political reprobate and a private debauchee. Of this, 
however, we have no doubt—a lionne (expressive word, but not be trans- 
lated) may captivate the hearts of Frenchmen, and become an undoubted 
ornament of that courtly cirele, whence all sagacious councillors, all able 
soldiers, all illustrious individuals are excluded. The new star ‘s said to 
have the neatest foot and hand that ever were seen—let her trip the one 
and wave the other gracefully, and Paris will kiss the very hem of her gar- 
ment. They tell us that she drives four-in-hand to perfection—let her ply 
her whip along the Champs Elysées, and the city will work itself into a 
paroxysm of loyalty. We read that she is the most daring of horse- 
women, and a very cavalier in the use of arms—let her but don a uni- 
form, and mount a charger, and review ten regiments in the Champs de 
Mars, and all the old military enthusiasm of the French will waken up 
once more. Sabres will clink in steel scabbards ; spurs will jingle ; ban- 
ners will flaunt; and ancient martial airs may perchance be set to 
such new words as “ Partant pour l’ Angleterre!’ What matter that the 
Emperor is at best but an amateur artillery-man? Will not the nation 
proclaim that another Joan of Arc has arisen ?—Let the Parisians, however, 
think what they please of their new toy, they have some very ugly reali- 
ties staring them in the face. A monetary panic has commenced on their 
Exchange. The Funds and securities of all kinds have tumbled down. 
Ministers of State and Field Marshals are implicated in gambling transac- 
tions. The Budget of 1854 increases the public expenditure by 57 millions 
of francs, and estimates the receipts at a deficit of 52 millions. The most 
frightfal peculation and extravagance prevails. Wherein is all to end? 

To return for a moment to the subject with which we started, we 
do not think it necessary to congratulate our Scottish friends on the 
Scottish blood, that runs in the Empress’s veins. They may not be proud 
of the honour, although some zealous Irishmen have claimed for 
her, in print, a Milesian descent on the mother’s side.—For the rest, 
we can but add that a prodigious activity is manifested in the French 
dock-yards, where twenty sail of the line and eighteen frigates, all to be 
screw-propelled, are said to be on the stocks. A Liverpool paper has also 
promulgated a report that Mr. Napier, the celebrated steam-ship-builder 
of Greenock, had received an order from the F 
vessels of immense power. Rumour adds that he communicated the fact 
to the British Admiralty, Who took the contract off his hands. We note at 
the same time that unceasing care and watchfulness exist in England, with 
an eye to the threatening aspect of affairs. It is not improbable that our 
army may be increased ; whilst the warlike defences of the Kingdom are 
put into available order. But what a crying grievance is it that all the 
attendant expenses must be incurred, because an unscrupulous adven- 
turer is scheming at the other side of the channel ! 


rench Government for six 





We have had occasion from time to time to notice some very singular 
official documents ; but one more singular than the communication regard- 
ing the Colonial Fisheries and Reciprocity, which was made to Congress 
by the President of the U.S., on Tuesday last, is scarcely to be heunll en 
record. It iscopied above, and the reader of it will rub his eyes and 
wonder, whether it truly be a reality or a burlesque. Without going at 
length over ground so often travelled—and laying aside for the moment our 
own peculiar view of the moral right of Great Britain to barter away the 
Fisheries in any manner whatever—we briefly remark that the cool drift of 
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, of the Colonists obtaining the guid pro quo is to be matter for future con- 
eight millions of voters ; the Prefects are there to register faithfully ; the | 














sideration! True it is, that the one-sided proposal is suggested to Con" 
gress, and not to the guardian at Washington of British and Colonial rights 
and interests. Congress therefore may spend, if it will, a portion of its 
brief remaining session in acting upon Mr. Secretary Everett’s advice ; 
but we cannot believe it possible that Mr. Crampton will be a party to 
any such bargain. Mr. Everett indeed plainly states that the British 
Government is “not willing” to dispose of this question separately. It 
would be surprising, indeed if it were. 

But the lopsidedness of this idea is not its only feature. We beg the 
reader to notice how very “ urgent” the case has become. An infini y of de- 
tail cumbers the ground on which any general Treaty may be based ; but 
this difficulty might be so easily disposed of! Urgent? Why, of course it 
is. The fishing season is coming round again ; and the U. S. fishermen do 
ardently covet that in-shore line of business, They may perhaps obtain it, 
some day ; but it will scarcely be ceded, without some approach to a con- 
sideration therefor—not even under the implied hint and threat, wherewith 
Mr. Everett concludes his missive. It gave us pleasure lately to compli- 
ment this esteemed diplomatist on his able paper relative to Cuba. It will 
not accordingly be deemed disrespectful, if we designate his final para- 
graph given above, as unstatesmanlike and unworthy of himself. No, Sir ; i¢ 
there be “trouble on the fishing grounds during the approaching season,” 
it will be wilfully sought by your countrymen ; for you, Sir, are perfectly 
well aware that the British rights in this matter are beyond all controver- 
sy. We beg toremind you further that our Government has practically 
waived the head-land clause in the Treaty regarding the Fisheries, whilst 
your own Government has enforced it in the South. The “ consequences” 
therefore be on your own head, not on ours. We are much more grieved 
at such words from your pen, than we are at the following passage quoted 
from the WV. Y. Tribune of Thursday. 


Mr. Everett, however, backs up the proposition made by Hon. John Davis in 
the Senate, to admit British fish, duty free, on condition that our fishermen shall 
fish where they please on English fishing grounds, and have, in addition, the 
privilege of using the shores for all necessary purposes, of curing, drying, and 
otherwise completing their fares without let, hindrance, or molestation from the 
oficial upstarts of the Provinces, or British men-of-war. We dare say, however, 
that under any arrangement that can be made, we shall always have among our 
fishermen who resort to the British fishing grounds some tyrannical ass of an 
Admiral Seymour to insult our flag and damage the interests of the fishermen. 
We doubt the policy of any loose legislation touching this question, or of making 
overtures in the formal mode of a Congressional enactment as proposed by Gov- 
ernor Davis and Mr. Everett. If Great Britain wants to make a treaty on the 
subject, let us have one, and have it made.by a man who has got his eye-teeth 
cut, and who won’t be bamboozled by soft words, good dinners, or who 18 ready 
to bargain everything away out of indifference to the interest in question. 
Meantime let our Government enforce our existing rights on the subject fully 
and iptrepidly, andsend no more Commodore Perrys into the Bay of Fundy, with- 
out strict orders to protect American instead of British interests. 


For what class of readers can this delicate editorial have been written? 
None of our own, we are well assured, will think it incumbent upon us to 
vindicate the official character of the upstarts, or the honour and courtesy 
of the tyrannical ass. Nor shall we do more than remark how comically 
rights, interests, and hard names are jumbled together by the Tribune. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the Committee of the U. 8S. Se- 
nate on foreign relations reported yesterday, in regard to the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty, as follows. 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of the committee, that the declaration on the 
part of the British Government, and the reply thereto by the Secretary of State, as 
preliminary to the exchange of ratifications of the treaty concluded at Washing- 
ton between the Governments of Great Britain and the United States on the 19th 
day of April, eighteen hundred and fifty, imports nothing more than an admis- 
sion on the part of the two Governments or their functionaries at that time, that 
nothing contained in the treaty is to be considered as affecting the title or exist- 
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advantages in the way of roads and a market, have invariably flocked to 
Upper Canada, at great expense to themselves and the Province. Quebec 
has been shut out from the world during winter. The average travel be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, during five months of the year, has not ex- 
ceeded six persons a-day ; and to those who have experienced the delights 
ofa journey to Quebec and back in J anuary, even this number of martyrs 
will seem creditable. The most execrable corduroy, with due intermix- 
ture of bog, swamp, and ruts, is a paradise compared to the winter road 
between Richmond and Point Levi. A constant succession of cahots, narrow 
comfortless sleighs, barbarous inns in whose larder fat pork is the piéce de 
résistance, slow horses, and, five days out of the week, a cutting wind with 
the thermometer at 7° to 10° below zero, are a few of the inducements held 
out to travellers to undertake the journey from Montreal to Quebec) by 
the south shore. In point of time, both roads (by the north and by ‘the 
south line) are equally terrible to people who have been accustomed to 
railways. The journey, by either, occupies two days. But the southern rotte, 
which will become the main line of travel as soon as the railway is built, 
involves, in addition to the disadvantages we have mentioned, a very 
serious and occasionally a very unpleasant operation, viz. crossing the 
St. Lawrence at Quebec, in a canoe, between floating masses of ice. 

Such are the actual means of communication between the present capi- 
tal of Canada and the rest of the Province, westward. To adapt them tethe 
growth of the country,something more than the Richmond Railway is needed» 
A safe, speedy, ‘and comfortable means of crossing the St. Lawrence at St, 
Nicholas or Point Levi must be discovered. In a word, the St. Lawrence 
must be bridged. Mr. Serrell, the engineer, who has lately surveyed the 
shores with a view to this scheme, estimates the total cost of a wire sus- 
pension bridge, resting on two towers 330 feet high, and 1610 feet apart, 
with railway and carriage tracks, at £765,317 currency. Even if the un- 
dertaking should cost this large sum, we think the interests of Quebec ab- 
solutely require the outlay. The Governor-General, in stating the rea- 
sons of Government for refusing the Provincial guarantee to the North 
Shore Railway, informs us that a bridge across the St. Lawrence at Mon- 
treal, in connection with the great trunk line, is in contemplation; and 
hy a process of reasoning which we do not fully comprehend, argues that 
the interests of Quebec will be advanced by the construction of such a 
bri¢ge. To our mind, if the North Shore Railroad is not built, the very 
existence of Quebec will depend on the construction of a bridge opposite 
or near the city. A bridge at Montreal is certainly a very necessary un- 
dertaking ; and, whether the rumour that Mr. Jackson offers to construct 
it at once for £250,000 be true or not, no one can doubt that, three or four 
years hence, it will be fully completed. But, unless Quebec consents to 
be behind the rest of the Province, there ought to be a bridge there as 
well, or a railroad on the north shore. 

{ is stated that the new railroad from Caughnawaga to Plattsburgh 
will prove a formidable rival to the St. Lambert and Rouse’s Point line, 
though we are at a loss to discover ity peculiar advantages. The latter 
has heen doing a very profitable business of late ; and it redounds not a 
little to the credit of the management, that not a single life has been lost 
by accident on the line during the past year. A rather novel idea was 
started the other day by this Company, no less than a scheme for laying 
rails down on the ice opposite Montreal, and running the cars across the 
river to the city. Competent judges pronounce the project quite feasible, 
but we have not heard of its being carried into execution. 

Our space forbids our enlarging on other schemes of recent birth which 
evince the new-born enterprise of the Colonists. We can only add that 
Charters have been obtained for the construction of 2000 miles of railway, 
900 miles of which are to be built by private Companies, unaided by the 
Government. This is something new for Canada. 














ing rights of Great Britain to the English settlements in Honduras Bay and that 
consequently, in the opinion gf the committee no measures are necessary upon 
the part of the Senate in relation or in reply to such a declaration. : 


We offer our sincere condolence to General Cass on the occasion.—In 
the House of Representatives also, yesterday showed that a long-promised 
step has at length been taken. We shall not have the particulars ere we 
go to press. 


Mr. Seymour, from the committee on commerce, reported a bill in favour of 
the establishinent of a reciprocity of trade between the United States and the 
Canadas. \ 


It were useless to dwell upon the many rumours that come to us from 
Washington, relative to all-embracing Treaties. Even the long promised 
international copy-right question is said to be on the high road to arrange- 
ment. So may it be. 

The Monroe Doctrine originates about one set speech per week iu the Sen- 
ate ofthe U.S. On Monday last the Senate listened to a brilliant one from 
Col. Clemens of Alabama, deprecating its re-affirmation. At the rate of 
progress hitherto exhibited, the discussion wears a very un-American as- 
pect ; but nobody seems to care whether it go to the vote or otherwise. 
Amongst the incidents attending it, it should however be recorded, that 
Gereral Cass read his legislative brethren, on Tuesday, some certificates 
to the excellence of his own views, transmitted to him by “an intelli- 
gent and patriotic American in Paris!’ Do they need this anonymous 
bolstering ? 

Before another week elapses, the Parliament of Canada will have met, 
and the debates which were abruptly broken off by the cholera will be re- 
newed with fresh vigour. During the recess, the Lower Province has ex- 
hibited a commendable activity. We have not heard much of Tories 
and Reformers, or of the “‘ war of races ;”’ but on railroads, and other projects 
of practical improvement, our Colonial contemporaries have been pro- 
fusely eloquent. It would seem as though Lower Canada were about to 
give a complete refutation to the charge of inertia which has so often 
been bréught against it. 

The Richmond Railway Company have set about their task in earnest. 
On the whole line through the Townships from Saint Nicholas to Richmond, 
engineers are employed in marking the line through the woods, felling trees, 
and preparing for the grading and levelling which will be commenced as 
soon as the snow is off the ground. At every country town at which the 
stage stops, the traveller meets surveyors witha formidable array of instru- 
ments ; and not unfrequently the monotony of the snow-clad forest by the 
way side is broken by the pleasant sight of a group of individuals on an 
elevation, busily employed in measuring an angle. Along the beach of the 
Saint Lawrence from Saint Nicholas to Point Levi, everything is stir and 
bustle. The dull silence of a Canadian winter has been replaced by the 

ttle of carts, the explosion of blasts, and the clatter of hammers. Large 
stores of business-like build have suddenly made their appearance beside 
the clumsy houses of the villagers, and gangs of workmen arejrunning to 
and fro, where, till recently, the cariole of the Aabitant returning?from 
market was the unly moving object. THese are gratifying improvements. 
The Contractors, Messrs. Jackson and Company, have succeeded already in 
effecting a wonderful change in the face of the land. And this is_but the 
first fruits of their enterprise. In 1857, which is, we believe, the date fixed 
for the completion of the railway, the whole tract of country between 
Quebec and Richmond (which we must be forgiven for considering a com- 
parative wilderness at present) will be endowed with a new life. Settlers 
will throng to the borders of the line ; and whatever available land there 
is in the Townships will be promptly tenanted. 

It was time that this railway was built. For want of it, the territory 
lying between the St. Lawrence and the U. S. frontier has been hitherto 
lost to the Province. Emigrants, thousands of whom would have gladly 





settled every year near Quebec, if land had been offered them with average 





Altheugh the 4th of March is so nearly at hand, we yet hear nothing 
authentic regarding the new American Cabinet, wherewith General Pierce 
is to administer the affairs of the Republic. If we had a voice in the for- 
eign appointments, we should recommend Mr. John S. Abbott as Minister 
to Paris, with those mysterious “ Berkley Men’ for his Attachés.—By the 
way, our ignorance of etiquette as regards a President Elect was sadly 
evinced, a few days since, for we really started on finding it announced in 
the leaded type of the Herald, that General Pierce had “ waited upon” 
Mr. Meagher, immediately after the latter’s arrival at Concord. 





From the tenour of several of the London journals likely to be well-in- 
formed, we surmise that the British squadron on the coast of Cuba will be 
further increased, so that the Slave Trade may be effectually put down. 
The infatuation of the Spanish government in wilfully alienating the re- 
gard of its best ally is matter of serious comment. 





We notice with sincere regret the death of William Peter, Esquire, H. 
B. M. Consul at Philadelphia. We should have endeavoured to do justice 
to his literary repute, and to the estimation in which he was largely held, 
had we not found it done already in the columns of a daily contemporary, 
whose notice we therefore transfer to that especial place wherein we are 
reminded that “in the midst of life we are in death.” 





THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB—CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD. 


It will be seen by an advertisement above, that the New York Yacht 
Club has an eye to further laurels; and not content with beating our 
poor countrymen upon our own ground, throws down the gauntlet for a 
renewed contest on this side of the Atlantic. We trust that it may be 
taken up; and will add one or two assurances, made on the faith of inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with the leading parties who have issued this 
challenge. In the first place, then, if yacht-owners at home should demur 
to the length of the voyage and the smallness of the prize, they are re- 
minded that the case is parallel to that in which the 4merica triumphed ; 
and, what is still more important, that they can readily be accommodated 
with bets to any amount. Furthermore, we assure such visitors, of a hearty 
welcome, the most hospitable treatment, the fairest possible trial, and the 
keenest possible competition. Vivat Regina! Who'll come ? 





“Tus Caurcu Journat.’’—We welcome into the ranks of weekly peri- 
odicals a new paper, published under the above title by Messrs Pudney 
and Russell of this city. It is a handsome folio sheet, and devoted to the 
proceedings and the interests of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 





PICTORIAL EXHIBITIONS OF NEW YORK. 

Citizens or strangers, who have some little leisure time at their disposal, need 
be at no loss for entertainment of the most agreeable and instructive character. 
Three at least, of the many exhibitions that come under the above head, deserve 
to be seen by the thousands who daily and nightly promenade Broadway. These 
are Sattler’s Cosmoramas, at the corner of Thirteenth Street ; Banvard’s Geora- 
ma of the Holy Land, adjoining the Metropolitan Hotel ; and Risley’s Panorama 
of the River Thames. The extreme beauty and intrinsic excellence of the first- 
named have more than once drawn from us very warm commendations ; and we 
would again commend it to the special admiration of the traveller and of the un- 
travelled, to those who delight in meeting with souvenirs of past enjoyments, and 
to those who are looking forward with lively anticipations of pleasure to their 
first tour in Europe.—The interest attached to Mr. Banvard’s illustratio: " - 
the Holy Land is, of course, of a totally different kind ; but it ought to be univer 
sal. The picturesque and the curious of other lands may, or may not, arouse the 
attention of passers-by ; who amongst us should not have his sympathies cane, 
when he finds himself as it were face to face with the solemn localities of Pales- 
tine? To describe, or even to mention these we hold ty be entirely unnecessary 5 
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: since not only thas Scripture history familiarised the memory with the more noted 


of its sites amd scenes, it happens that scarcely any portion of the globe has 
been s0 often and so ably set before us in the books of travellers, and the notes 


» “of commentators of the Bible. 1 is sufficient then to say that here is Palestine 


‘once more, in a form that is both pleasing and easy of comprehension. As a 
work of art, if inferior to its rivals, Sattler’s and Risley’s, it is a great improve- 
ment upon Banvard’s original “ Mississippi,” to which the world is indebted 
for many a subsequent effort in the same style.—‘‘ Father Thames,” on the other 
hand, isa work of high artistic merit, some of the views along its banks being at 
‘aace very faithful representations and very clever pictures. Commencing at the 
very fountain-head, the course of the stream—so insignificant in size and so grand 
in its associations—is traced downwards until it has past by the Tower of London. 
Of the first section, comprising Oxford and Windsor Castle in its list of chosen 
spots, we cannot speak from our own observation ; but from Hampton Court to 
the end, we can speak of it with almost unqualified praise. The truthful, un- 
exaggerated style, the good drawing and colouring, the general spirit of the 
figures and accessories, and in short whatever goes to make up an excellent 
whole, are conspicuous throughout. We must especially instance the regatta 
scene at Putney, Lambeth Palace by Moonlight, the Houses of Parliament, Wa- 
terloo Bridge, the new Billingsgate Fish Market, and the concluding view of the 
Pool with its crowd of steamers and vessels. If we must take one exception, it 
is that the artists have scarcely done justice to the beautiful proportions of St 
Paul’s Cathedral.—_The successive appearance of these useful and unexception- 
able shows in this city is matter for congratulation ; although they may per- 
chance latterly have become too numerous to be profitable to their owners. At 
Jeast, the low price of admission should secure for them, one and all, a more ex- 
tended patronage. | 


Appotutments. 


The Observer says that the Hon. W. Villiers Stuart, brother to Lord Stuart de 
Decies, and who represented the county of Waterford in several Parliaments, Is 
the new Under-Secretary for Ireland.—Mr. Robert Handyside is the new Solici- 
tor-General for Scotland.—The Earl of Aberdeen has appointed Mr. Clinton 
Dawkins to be his second official Private Secretary. Mr. Dawkins was late Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Venice, and was formerly Private Secretary to Lord 
‘Aberdeen at the Foreign office—The Queen has been pleased to appoint the 
Duchess of Sutherland to be Mistress of the Robes, in the room of the Duchess 


» of Atholl, resigned. 


Army. 

War-Orrice, Jan. 21.—39th Ft; Maj-Gen Lluellyn, C B, to be Col, v Lt-Gen 
peent B, dec. 1st Regt of Drag ot, T Hampton, Gent, to be Cor, bp, v 
Bolton, app to 5th Drag Gds. 11th Drags; H Ric mond, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, 
vy Hon R Annesley, pro; R Palmer, Gent, to be Cor, b-p. 12th Drags; E 
Fletcher, Gent, to be Cor, b-p; R Glynn, Gent, to be Cor, b-p. Ist Regt of Ft 
‘Gds; R Anstruther, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Kinloch, pro. 2nd Ft; A 
Hobson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Mackie, whose app has been cancelled. 3d Ft; 
Ens Stewart, from 39th Ft, to be Ens, v W W King, pro. 4th Ft; It Robertson 
to be Adjt, v Knott, who resigns the adjtcy only. 10th Ft; P Beale, Gent, to 
be Ens, b-p,v Henderson, pro. 13th Ft; ogge to be Capt, b-p, v W ade, who 
ret; Ens Jones to be Lt, b-p, v Hogge. 14th Ft; Ens Wilson to be Adjt, v 
Strode, who resigns the adjtcy only. 26th Ft; Lt Andrews to be Capt, b-p, v 
Edgar, who ret; Ens Elwes to be Lt, v Andrews. 28th Ft; HW orthington, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Gubbins, who ret. 30th Ft; Ens Sillery, from 78th Ft, 
to be Ens, v Falkner, pro. 31st Ft; J Fyler, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Herbert, 

. 82d Ft; C Roberts, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Ricketts, pro. 34th Ft; R 
‘layton, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Boyce, pro. 38th Ft; J Boyle, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, v Gordon, pro. 39th Ft; W Stewart, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Wadman, app 
to Ist Drag Gds. 41st Ft; F Dickson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bush, pro. 42 
Ft; Capt from 60th Ft, to be Capt, v Macquarie, app to 63d Ft. , 52d Ft; 
Gent Cadet Norton, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens, b-p, v a, pro; the Hon 
F Trench to be Ens, b-p, v Jervis, pro. 57th Ft; J Scott, Gent, to be Assist- 
Surg. 60th Ft; Capt Aunesley, from 63d Ft, to be Capt, v Rose, app to 42d 
Ft. 62d Ft; Lt Minchin to be Capt, b-p, v O'Callaghan, who ret; Ens Roberts 
to be Lt, b-p, v Minchin. 63d Ft; Capt Macquarie, from 42d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Annesley, app to 60th Ft; Ens Gauntlett has been permitted to retire from the 
service, by the sale of his commission. 69th Ft; Lt Harvey to be Capt, w-p, v 
Dunn, who ret upon is Ens Charleton to be Lt, w-p, v Harvey. 70th Ft; J 
Green, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Fremantle, app to 52d Ft. 73d Ft; Assist-Surg 
Poole, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Bolton, who resigns. 76th Ft; W O’Mal- 
ley, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Gammell, pro in 22d Ft. 78th Ft; G Barker, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Weekes, pro; C Sillery, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Martin, dec. 
79th Ft; D Mi Barnet. Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Stevenson, pro. 84th Ft; J 
Richardson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Antrobus, app to 50th Ft. 85th Ft; W 
Ashe, Gent, te be Ens, b-p, v Dering, pro; W Hallowes, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Blosse, pro; J Scott, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Lord Taylour, pro. 89th Ft; 8 
Hall, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Dawes, =. 90th Ft; the Hon J Pennington to be 
Ens, b-p, v Crealock, pro. 91st Ft; W Gregg, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hibbert, 
\. ea Ft; G Parker, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Parsons, pro; W' Humphreys 
t, to be Ens, b-p, v M‘Donald, pro. 95th Ft; J O’Loghlin, Gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v Taylor, pro. ist Wl Regt; F Drage, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Connell, pro. 
3d. Wi Regt R Bruce, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Greatrex, app to 73d Ft. 

Unattac Lt Priestley, from 25th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 

ArpornTMents.— It is understood that, through ill health, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Rolt, K.C.B., has resigned the office of Commander-in-Chief of the Western Dis- 
trict of England, and that he will be succeeded by Sir Harry G. B. Smith, Bart., 
G.C.B., the hero of Aliwall and Sobraon.—Col. Arthur Wellesley Torrens, late 
commanding-officer of the 23d Regt of Foot, stationed at Chester, is appointed 
First Asssistant Quartermaster-General, in the room of Col. Richard Airey, un- 
attached, who was some time ago appointed military secretary to General 
Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., Commanding-in-Chief.—Colonel Bouverie, having 
accepted an appointment in the Royal Household, is, we hear, about to retire 
from the command of the Royal Horse Guards, and will be succeeded by the 
Earl of Cardigan.—Capt. Griffiths, R. A., the author of the dArtillerist’s Man- 
ual, has been appointed Professor of Fortification and Military Science at King’s 
College, in succession to Capt. Walker, who has been removed to the Roya) Mi- 
litary College. 


Derences—Two more companies of the Royal Artillery will be shortly added 
to the two now stationed in Dover garrison, and 240 guns will be mounted.—It 
is reported that accommodation for 4,000 additional troops is to be provided in 
Portsmouth garrison and Gosport, and that a troop of Royal Horse Artillery is 
to be quartered at Chichester. 

Settine Our.—The General Communding-in-Chief has refused to allow the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy to go in the 85th Light Infantry. Two captains in the re- 

ment have also been refused permission to sell out. It seems that Lord Hard- 

nge does not approve of officers selling out after ships have been taken to con- 
be | their regiment on foreign service. ‘Sell or sail !’’ was the imperative alter- 
native of the Duke. “ Sail!” is the mandate of Lord Hardinge.— U. S. Gazette. 


Very Important To Non-Commissionep Orricks.—A notice has been post- 
ed SS at the Horse Guards, under the head of “ Encouragement to Soldiers.” It 
stated that by Her Majesty's warrant, it is provided that commissions are to be 
given to deserving non-commissioned officers recommended by their colonels. In 
sou to the cavalry, a sum of £150 will be granted as an outfit ; and in 
the appointments to the infantry, a sum of £100 as an outfit— All sergeants, cor- 
porals, and privates are also to be allowed a gratuity for length of service or 
good conduct i a sergeant to have £15, acorporal £10, and a private £5. They 
will also be allowed a progressive pay per day over and above the usual pay.— 


Recrvrrme.—Labour in the Spee being extremely dull, owing to the con- 
tinuance of wet weather, scarcely a week has passed since the order for recruit- 
ing was issued from the Horse Guards, but above 100 recruits are sent up to Lon- 
on from the country districts. Recruits for the 3rd Light Dragoons (ordered 
home from India), must be of the same standard (5 ft. 7 in. to5 ft. 9in.) as those 
cavalry ents on home services ; whereas for those stationed in Dnata and 
the Cape, ~ he taken at 5 ft.6 in. The recruiting parties belonging to regi- 
ments in Austr: lia find no difficulty in raising men to serve in those colonies. 
Several recruiting parties have been called in ; but those for the Royal Artillery, 
ee — ay = png eg “y — a engaged ; these corps 

ng more particular as to age, height, and character, thei i v 

See riakiye Tod. and Jone g eir levies do not come 

Tue FortierH ReGIMENT.—Much anxiety is experienced by the friends of 
officers and others of the 40th Regiment, which sailed from Cork last July for 
Australia in H. M. steamer Vulcan. The Marco Polo, which arrived home three 
weeks ago from Melbourne, brought intelligence from India of a date upwards of 
three months subsequent to the sailing of the Vulcan from Queenstown, and 
neither by her, or any other source, has intelligence been had of the whereabouts 
of the said steamer. We have not even heard that she had put into any port for 

a supply of coals, and considering that 10 weeks is a fair average voyage for a 

steamer to Australia, we do not wonder at the apprehension shown for the Vul- 

can by the friends of those on board. 
U. Servick APPporminTMENT.—Rear-Admiral Houston Stew ‘ 

one of the Lords of the Admiralty and M. P. for Greenwich, has beon arpoinied 
Secretary to Lieut-Gen. Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Master-General of the Ordnance 
it being deemed advisable that a naval officer should ‘ 


fill that post. 
Naby. 


Va Sone anquuia the Cruiser, steam-sloop, Lt. Lambard ; Surgeon, Mr. 
Tue CHanneL FiEET.—Jt is reported in naval circles that . irs 

Corry wishes to give up the command of the Channel Squadron, and. if one 

are complied with, it is likely he will be appointed to sueceed Rear-Adml. Har- 
wer Adml-Superintendent at Malta. In the event of these changes taking place 

very probable will i ) 

Re ill be appointed to 


Rear-Adm!], Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., 
ARRIVALS AT HomME FROM ForerGN Stations.—The Swift, 6, sloop, Commr 





1 Squadron. 





Oldham, has arrived at Spithead from Valparaiso, with a freight of about 
$800,000 on merchants’ account. The Swift is the vessel that conveyed the Trish 
litical convicts Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and two others, whom she landed at | 
an Diemen’s Land ; thence she sailed for Sydney, New Zealand, V alparaiso, 
and home. She has not lost a man by sickness or accident during the whole 
commission (four years and a-half), and has sailed over + of 90,000 miles 
since leaving England.—The Prometheus, 5, peewee steam-sloop, of 200- 
horse power, Commr. Foote, arrived at Woolwich, after two years and eight 
months’ service on the west coast of Africa station ; also the Medina, Lt. Commr. 
Reynolds, from the Mediterranean Station. These vessels will be paid off. 

Tux Ovrwarv-Bounp.—The Basilisk, 6, steam-sloop, Commr. the Hon. F. | 
Egerton, at Spithead, is reported to return to the West India station.—The steam 
vessel Argus, Commr. Purvis, is ordered to the East Indies.—It is reported that 
the officers and crew of the Rattlesnake, fitting for the Arctic Seas, are to have 
their double pay commence when they round Cape Horn, as in the case of the 
Plover, Investigator, and Enterprise. The destination of the Rattlesnake is 
Point Barrow. She will take provisions and stores for three years. 

RoyaL Manies.—Capt. and Byt.-Maj. Pierce, of the Portsmouth division, 
has been allowed to retire upon full pay. By this First-Lieut. Wright becomes, 


Capt., and Lieut. Evans, of the Woo wich division, becomes First-Lieut.—Sec.- 
Lieut. Meade to be First-Lieut., v. Bastable, removed.—Gentn. Cadets to be Sec. 


Lts., G. Mairis; C. 8. Williams; C. B. Mitchell; J. M. Lennox; T. Bent; H. G. 
Morris; F. E. Halliday; F. Lay; J. F. Sanders; and J. P. Murray. 


Obituary. 


Tue Earn or Oxrorp.—We regret to announce the death of the Earl of Ox- 
ford and Mortimer, which took place at his seat, Eywood, near Kington, in this 
county, on the 19th instant (ult.) The deceased nobleman was born on the 10th 
January, 1809 ; succeeded his father, as sixth earl, in January, 1848 ; married, 
the 17th January, 1831, Miss Eliza Nugent, the daughter of Lord Westmeath, by 
whom he leaves no issue. This ancient and highly honoured title therefore be- 
comes extinct.—Hereford Times. 


Eart Beavcenamp.—This venerable Peer died on Saturday (the 22nd ult.), at 
his house in Portman-square ; he has left no issue, and is succeeded in his title 
and estates by General Lygon, who has represented West Worcestershire in 
Parliament for many years. This will create a vacancy in the representation of 
that division of the county. The new ear! is the third son of the first Earl Beau- 
champ. In 1824, he married Lady Susan Caroline, the second daughter of the 
Earl of St. Germans, now dead. His lordship is a Protectionist. Has sat for 
West Worcestershire since 1817, with the exception of the year 1831, when he 
was defeated by the Hon. Captain Spencer. 


Sr H. Dareti.—We have to announce the death of Lieut.-Col. Sir Harry 
Darell, Bart. This melancholy event took place at Cagliari, in Sardinia, on the 
6th ult. He had been shooting with Captain Payne Gallwey, in the Agliastra 
mountains, where he was seized with fever on the 31st of December, and died 
after six days’ illness, in the 39th year of his age. This gallant officer served 
with much distinction in China and at the Cape. 


Mrs. Watson TayLor, OF ERLESTOKE-PaRK, WiLts.—This lady, who became, 
about six-and-thirty years ago—by the death of her only brother, Sir Simon R. 
B. Taylor, Bart., of Jamaica—one of the wealthiest heiresses in England, died 
on the 8th ult., at 5, Upper Ecclegton-street, aged 71. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir John Taylor, Bart., F.R.S., of Lisson-hall, in the island of Jamaica, by 
Elizabeth Gooden, his wife, daughter and heir of Philip Houghton, Esq. In 
1820, the executors of her uncle, the late Simon Taylor, Esq., bought the manor 
and estate of Erlestoke, with those of Edington and Coulston, for £250,000. 
They were settled upon Mrs. Watson Taylor, as sole heiress ; the whole, with 
other landed property, being entailed on her heirs male and female in succes- 
sion by her husband, George Watson Taylor, Esq.,M.P. By the taste and lavish 
expenditure of the late Mr. Watson Taylor, Erlestoke-park was rendered one of 
the most sumptuous private residences in the empire ; but, in the course of time, 
the depreciation of West India property and other causes led to a public sale of 
the splendid collection of pictures and the other contents of the mansion, which 
has of late years been held on a yearly lease by Lord Broughton. The present 
inheritor of the extensive estates_of the Taylors is Mrs. Watson Taylor’s eldest 
son, Simon Watson Taylor, Esy., who is married to Lady Hannah Charlotte 
Hay, second daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and sister of the Marchioness 
of Dalhousie and of the present Duchess of Wellington. 


Lapy Aveusta Barinc.—Her Ladyship, whose death took place at Vevey, 
in Switzerland, on the 9th ult., after a short illness, was the sixth daughter of 
Robert, late Earl of Cardigan, and sister of the present Barl, as well as of the 
late Countess Howe, and the present Countesses of Chichester and Lucan. She 
was born 26th January, 1808; and married, 31st June, 1827, Henry Bingham 
Baring, Esq., M.P. 

W. Peter, Esq., H.B.M. Constr at PatLapeLrara.—aA telegraphic dispatch 
announces the death of William Peter in Philadelphia. Mr. Peter was widely 
known in the ranks of Literature as a genial and easy writer and translator of 
verse, and as such had acquired a permanent name among the poets of modern 
days. William Peter descended from an old English family, was born in Corn- 
wall, England, in the year 1789. He received his education at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and studied law at Lincoln’s Inn. Taking up his residence in London, 
he remained in the Metropolis for a number of years, and finally returned to his 








native shire, where his time was devoted to literary pursuits and the pleasures 
of the life of a country gentleman. He was a zealous Whig, and was elected to 
a seat in the House of Commons, which he occupied with credit for several 





years—taking part in the various measures of reform which his previous acts 
and writings had clearly indicated his settled preference. Withdrawing from 
Parliament, he spent nearly three years in travelling through the countries of 
Europe, and in 1840 was appointed Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State 
of Pennsylvania, to reside at Philadelphia—an office which he has filled during 
a period of twelve years with acceptance. The poetical labours of Mr. Peter are 
peculiarly rich in originality, but consist largely of translations and adaptations 
from the Italian and German. The paraphrases of Mr. Peter are remarkable for 
an elegant finish, and his translations are celebrated for fidelity to the originals. 
Among his prose works is a “‘ Memoir of Sir Samuel Romilly.” Besides these, 
several political tracts have apenas from his pen. In the death of Mr. Peter, 
British literature loses a worthy member, and his Government a faithful public 
officer.—Datly Times, Feb. 8. 

At Boulogne, Col. Dominick Browne, formerly of the 14th Lt. Dragoons.—We 
have to record the demise of Major Henry Paget, nephew to the Marquis of 
Anglesea, and lately on the staff at Cork. The deceased was son to the late 
General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., for many years Governor of Chel- 
sea Royal Hospital. Major Paget was an officer of considerable promise, and 
filled the office of aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Anglesea, while Master-General 
of the Ordnance. He was brother to the Marchioness of Ormond.—At Croydon, 
G. Byam, Esq., late Captain in H.M. 43d Regt.—At Bathurst, Lt.-Col. Morissett, 
late of the 48th Regt.—J. Pratt, Esq., late Lieut. 82d Regt—In London, Dr. Pe- 
reira, F.R.S., author of ‘‘ Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics.”—At 
Rennes, in his 86th year, Count Corbiere, former Minister of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X., and an ancient yy | and Peer of France.—Lieut. P. Inglis, R.N., 
Admiralty agent.— At Jersey, A.G. Van Homrigh, Esq., late of the 95th Regt.— 
The Rey. Edward Rice, D.D., Head Master of Christ’s lospital. 


Music. 


THe IraLIAN Opera Ar N1BL0’s.—We have had “ Don Pasquale” twice during 
the week, on Monday and on Wednesday ; and we are happy to state that Ma- 
dame Sontag has fully verified our anticipations of last week. In the light, 
sparkling, and brilliant music of this gem of a comic Opera, she appeared to 
greater advantage than in any in which we have yet seen her. The part of 
Norina requires brilliancy and facility of execution, more than masterly powers 
of voice or vocalization—a sprightly and piquant style of acting, rather than great 
conceptions or identification of character. We gladly also record our declaration 
that Madame Sontag’s intonation from first to last was correct. Neither the 
music nor the action of the Opera requires much exertion ; and to this fact, no 
doubt, her unusual truth of intonation was owing. Madame Sontag, as we have 
always said, knows as well as, nay better than anybody else, when she sings 
sharp ; but often it is physically impossible for her to avoid it. Another great 
merit in the performance was the absence of that profusion of ornament and 
overloading of everything with stereotyped cadenzas, that we have before had 
occasion to find fault with. For this evidence of good taste the artiste deserves 
the more credit, inasmuch as the effervescent character of the music is calculated 
to tempt one who possesses the wonderful volubility of Madame Sontag. She 
sang the music correctly and smoothly, but made no points ; and consequently 
(this being the affair of the audience) received not a single genuine round of ap- 
plause during the evening.. There was some indeed elicited two or three times, 
but not a single burst of enthusiasm, and nothing approaching an encore. Ne- 
vertheless, as regards ourself, we never were better gratified with anything we 
have heard from her, than with the duett with Badiali at the close of the first 
act, and her rendering of the pretty, coquettish ‘“‘ Via, caro sposino” in the se- 
cond, which deserved really more applause than was awarded to them. There 
are many passages in the performance, confirmatory of our views regarding her 
vocalization which we could point out, but need not. We can but repeat that 
our previously expressed sentiments are fully confirmed thereby, whilst we 
cheerfully admit the excellence of the whole. 

The part of Norina, as an acting character, is especially suited to Madame 
Sontag’s acting powers. In her Lucrezia you saw overstraining for dramatic 
effects, in her Amina you saw similar efforts, a beautiful picture devoid of soul, 
the actress not the identical personage. And through these very faults, her 
Norina becomes finely dramatic. Norina’s excessive modesty and bashfulness 
in the first part are assumed, as is also her shrewishness afterwards ; the audi- 
ence knows this, and inwardly enters with her into the plot against Don Pas- 
quale. And how charmingly, how coquettishly, and artistically, she assumes 
style and manners, not her own, to deceive the poor Don! We know that she is 

















acting a part in deceiving the old bachelor, and must admire the smartness of 
her deception. 

Badiali’s Malatesta is familiar to our dilettanti, andis in every way worthy of 
that fine artist’s reputation. Pozzolini did very well, and sang better in tune on 
the second than on the first night of_the opera. He is leaving his chest voice 
and adapting the voce di testa; this step, we think, he will rue. Rocco’s Don 
Pasquale was good for the attempt of a novice, but very bad, for one making any 
pretension to the character of an artist. He dressed and made up, with short 
trowsers and long straps a la stage-Yankee, more like a young clown than like 
arich, old bachelor, rather “ shaky,” as Norina insinuates. He sang as if he 
had hot peas in his mouth, besides being frequently out of tune ; and we believe 
that through him alone, the fine Quartette at the close of the second act was not 
encored, as it always used to be when performed heretofore in this city. On the 
whole, although we do not believe that this opera is likely to be as attractive to 
the million as some that went before it, yet we would rather see it, than any 
that has thus far been produced. So it is that the honest critic sometimes finds 
himself at variance with the public ; and so it always will be. 





Drama. 


Something might be said about Miss Fitzpatrick who is playing just now at 
the Broadway; but her merits were discussed, a few months since, whilst she 
was playing at Niblo’s, and we do not care to disturb the verdict then recorded. 
So also of the French and Spanish dancers, Mesdemoiselles Soto, Pougaud, De 
Melisse, and others, who are just now enlivening the same establishment. 
Touching the dancers, however, we will add that the evening of their début wit- 
nessed one of those caprices to which performers and spectators are alike sub- 
ject. One of the nymphs, certainly not the fairest or the lightest-heeled, was 
favoured with all the honours, in the shape of a couple of big bouquets and 
a hoop twined with flowers, yclept a wreath. Not for worlds, after saying so 
much, would we whisper the lady’s name ; we only note the incident in proof 
that ‘ palmam, que meruit, ferat” is not always stage etiquette.—At Burton’s, 
no novelty ; at Wallack’s, the “ Lady of Lyons” has absolutely run for twelve 
successive nights. 

The theatrical world feels the highest interest in Douglas Jerrold. We ap- 
pend therefore a very careful criticism on his new comedy, brought out at Wind- 
sor Castle on the 21st ult., and at Charles Kean’s theatre on the following even- 
ing. This notice is from the Times; such others as we have seen fully con- 
firm it. 


On Saturday night a new piece in three acts, entitled St. Cupid’, or Dorothy's 
Fortune, and written by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, was played for the first time in a 
public theatre. That a new work from the pen of an author so celebrated in 
various departments of literary composition should call forth, on the occasion of 
its production, a considerable amount of excitement and curiosity was a matter 
of course. This play had, moreover, one advantage which no other within the 
memory of several generations has enjoyed. It was accepted and played at 
Windsor before the general public had the privilege of beholding it, and the 
voice of the multitude was evoked on Saturday not to give, as usual, an ores 
in the first instance, but to confirm the favourable judgment delivered by the 
Court on the night preceding. 

As a period for dramatic action the author has a known predilection for a 
space of time which embraces the end of the Stuarts and the commencement of 
the Hanoverian dynasty, and the old English airs, out of which a lively and 
effective overture has been made by Herr Stépel, the musical conductor of the 
establishment, came as an augury that we should once more be kept at a dis- 
tance from the modern world. The conjecture awakentd by this overture and 
by the quaint names in the programme proved to be correct. The action of the 
jlay takes place at an early period of Jacobite rising, when the Ministers of the 

anoverian Government are supposed to be searching for conspirators in every 
corner. Of these none is more zealous than Mr. Under-Secretary Zero (Mr. 
James Vining), who sniffs a wry in every circumstance that falls under his no- 
tice, and looks upon a letter that relates to the most ordinary transactions of 
life as a particle in a treasonable correspondence. In the course of overhauling 
a number of letters brought to him by an underling from the post-office, he stum- 
bles upon one written by a certain ‘* Dorothy,” resident at the “ Lilacs.” To 
the eye of common sense this seems merely to refer to the predictions of ordinary 
fortunetelling, but to the practised vision of the secretary it appears redolent of 
treasonable aspirations. He resolves to inspect the “ Lilacs,’ and so also does 
his nephew, Sir Valentine May (Mr. Walter Lacy),—though from a different 
motive. The young man likes the name of Dorothy, and foresees an adventure 
in her prettily-named residence. Setting out on his expedition, he comes to the 
“Lilacs,” which proves to be a boarding-school kept by one Dr. Budd (Mr. Harley). 
The formal Doctor, Juno, his maidservant (Mrs. W. Lacy), and Dorothy Budd 
(Mrs. C. Kean), the schoolmaster’s daughter, present themselves in succession 
to his admiring gaze, and he is so much charmed with Dorothy, who has a pret- 
ty, bewitching manner, and is decked in all the pleasant finery of a rustic beauty 
of years gone by, that he resolves to offer himself in the capacity of usher. The 
Doctor, who had hoped that his strange visitor, who is clad in velvet, and wears 
a Court sword, was a new pupil, is rather astonished to find that he aspires to 
nothing more than the place of usher, with a salary of £10 a-year, for which all 
sorts of learning, including fiddling and the use of the broadsword, are expected; 
but his doubts are removed by Valentine’s assurance that his fine clothes have 
never been paid for, and, urged by Dorothy, who is greatly prepossessed in fa- 
vour of the handsome young man, he at last makes up his mind that the pro- 
posed usher will be a credit to his school. Valentine, accordingly, doffs his vel- 
vet attire, and re-appears in a plain dress, such as ushers ought to wear. The 
mere adventure of the idler begins to assume a serious aspect. He has become 
earnestly attached to Dorothy, and Dorothy has evidently staked her happiness 
upon his affection, while the worthy schoolmaster reflects what a handsome pair 
they would make. Dorothy, however, has another lover, her cousin, Ensign 
Bellefleur (Mr. G. Everett), who will not lightly suffer the heart to which he has 
aspired to be bestowed upon another. He therefore contrives to annoy Valen- 
tine, but he has a generous foe, for Valentine knows him to be a secret Jacobite, 
already proscribed, and resolves to save him from the vigilance of the Govern- 
ment. His method is somewhat circuitous. Finding that Queen Bee (Mr. 
Wright). an old Gipsy fortuneteller, has great influence both with the young mis- 
tress and the maid, he presses her, by dint of rewards and threats, into his ser- 
vice, and induces her, in the course of her consultations, to throw out dark hints 
which may warn Dorothy of Bellefleur’s danger. By aseries of misunderstand- 
ings, Valentine, who on one occasion plays some Jacobite airs on the fiddle, to 
convey to Bellefleur’s knowledge the fact that he is aware of his real character, 
is suspected first of being a Hanoverian spy, and afterwards of being a Jacobite 
conspirator, and the heart of poor Dorothy, who despises her lover in the one 
case, and trembles for his life in the other, is subjected to very painful emotions. 
At last all parties are made happy. The young Ensign escapes with the assist- 
ance of Valentine and Queen Bee, and Valentine, acknowledging his rank as Sir 
Valentine, declares that Dorothy shall be his wife in the presence of her delight- 
ed father, just as Uncle Zero, who has likewise visited the ‘‘ Lilacs,”’ had ex- 
pressed his admiration of his nephew’s talents as a skilful plotter. 

The play begins admirably. The ground seems nicely laid out for a drama of 
the Housekeeper school. The characters all make their appearance with those 
good things in their mouths which Mr. Jerrold knows so well how to write,— 
now raising the hope of a repartee, now satisfying that hope in an unexpected 
manner. Then the epigrammatic style of the last century receives additional 
pungency from the allusions made to the usher’s sinall salary ,—a topic of frequent 
discussion at the present day being thus artfully introduced without destroying 
the old-fashioned look of the general picture. The actors, too, were all known 
favourites, and all played in the best spirits, as if they liked their work. Mrs. 
C. Kean never actefl mere charmingly than in the part of Dorothy. The simple, 
though sensible girl, made up partly of playfulness and partly of sentiment,— 
neither element greatly proponderating cyer the other,—required that delicacy of 
colouring which is Mrs. Kean’s great forte to give it its full significance; and we 
never saw the minutia of smiles, sighs, and hesitating zlances inore judiciously 
distributed. Mr. Wright, as the old Gipsy woman, put ‘orth all his accustomed 
humour, though keeping it more within certain bounds than in former days. 
Mr. Walter Lacy has in Valentine a character of less dash and eccentricity than 
those in which he is accustomed to shine, and belonging to a class not often to 
be found in the dramatic writings of the a day; but he goes through his 
arduous task with credit. That Mr. Harley is completely the pompous sciool- 
master is, of course, an incontrovertible proposition, for no vlaygoer can ima- 
gine a pompous schoolmaster connected with the stage without the image of 
Mr. Harley rising before his mental vision. Nor should we omit to mention the 
very quiet gentlemanlike manner in which Mr. J. Vining sustained the part of 
the old gouty secretary, and the spirit which Mrs. W. Lacy (a new acquisition to 
the theatre) threw into the little character of Juno, the servant. The dresses 
and scenes heightened the general effect. Never was a prettier cottage than 
—o- abode, and never was a more picturesque figure than Dorothy 
rerselt. 

The play, as we have already said, begins admirably ; but, as it progresses, a 
great fault begins to manifest itself—the absence of an interesting plot. This is 
especially apparent in the third act, which relates to the escape of sien Belle- 
fleur, and which is intricate to obscurity, without the compeusation of striking 
situations or development. We see Queen Bee yacillating from one side to ano- 
ther, we see Dorothy overpowered with terror at her lover's danger, but no per- 
sonage or passion rivets our attention after Dorothy’s declaration that she does 
not consider Valentine a spy, and the tale becomes vague and unsatisfactory. 
We have admired the personages one by one, as they came upon the stage, we 
have applauded the bon mots that fell from their lips, we have rejoiced to see that 
a favourite writer is as full of witas ever, and more than usually free from acidity; 
but when we come to the third act, and are obliged to think about plot and con- 
struction, the eae is forced upon us, ‘‘ What have all these persons been 
about, and to what do their actions tend?” and we are puzzled for an answer. If 
the pains that have been taken with the earlier part of the dialogue had been 
bestowed on the construction of the entire work, a much better play would have 
been the result. But when we talk of construction, we are generally obliged to 
say, with Sterne, “ They manage these things better in France.” 

The applause at the conclusion was loud and unanimous ; the curtain was re- 





raised to show the chief actors, and the author bowed from his private box. 
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‘Notices of New Works. 

Speecues By Tue Rr. Hon. Tuomas Basryeron Macactay, M.P. 2 vols. 
New York. 1853. Redfield.—Macaulay is known to American readers, as 
the author of a series of brilliant literary and historical essays in the 
Edinburgh Review, by some noble ballad poetry, and by the two volumes 
which he has published of the history of England, a work that has proba- 
bly been more extensively read in this country than either of the very able 
historical works of Prescott or Bancroft. As a writer, his reputation may 
be said to be even greater here than in England. Here his miscellaneous 
works have been collected, published, and widely read. But of his career 
as a Parliamentary orator, Cabinet Minister, and Statesman, comparatiy ely 
little is known by the American public. His speeches have from time to 
time appeared in this journal, but we doubt if from any other quarter they 
reached his admirers on this Continent. This want has now been supplied 
by the two volumes before us; and Mr. Redfield is.entitled to the thanks 
of the reading public for collecting these speeches, scattered as they are 
over Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, and bringing them together in 
convenient shape. 

The Parliamentary career of Mr. Macaulay embraces one of the most 
interesting periods of British politics. He entered the House of Commons 
in 1830, at the early age of 29; and continued there until 1833. He was 
then appointed to a lucrative judicial station in India as member of the 
Supreme Council of Bengal, a circumstance to which we are probably in 
debted for his splendid historical essays upon Warren Hastings and Lord 
Clive. He came home, after a residence in India of five years, and was 
immediately returned to Parliament for Edinburgh, which city he repre- 
sented until 1847. In 1839, he became Secretary-at-War, and was made a 
Cabinet Minister, which post he was compelled to resign, having lost his 
election for Edinburgh in 1847. In 1849, he was installed as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow ; and in the present year the City of Edin- 
burgh has made amends for its former rejection of him, by returning him 
as its representative, without solicitation on his part. He has therefore 
been in Parliament, altogether about thirteen years. Five years he has 
spent in judicial life, and five in retirement from public labour. To this 
short period of precidéus leisure we owe his undertaking the history of 
England ; and it will give some idea of his industry, to know that more 
than one third of his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, and those 
embracing some of his greatest productions, were written while performing 
the arduous duties of a Cabinet Minister. It may also satisfy that curiosity 
which is felt in respect to a literary man, to add that Mr. Macaulay is in 
easy if not affluent circumstances, and that he is not and never has been 
dependent upon literature for support. 

In the course of his public career, Macaulay has been identified with 


many most important changes in the whole policy of the British Empire. | 


He came into Parliament just after the passage of the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, and threw himself at once into the ranks of the Whigs, 
to combat for the passage of the Reform Bill. With that party he con- 
tinued—one of its most able supporters on the floor of the House while it 
was in the ascendant—one of the most formidable assailants of the party in 
power, when the Whigs were in opposition. The speeches therefore in 
these volumes constitute almost a history in themselves of the great pub- 
lic measures with which Parliament was occupied during this exciting and 
eventful period. They embrace every variety of subject—the Reform 
Bill, the Church Establishment, Slavery in the West Indies, the Army, the 
Corn Laws, the Affairs of Ireland, the Claims of the Dissenters, the Dis- 
abilities of the Jews, the Ballot, the Universities, the Roman Catholics, 
the Sugar Duties, the Income Tax, Education, the Chartist Movement, 
Sunday Travelling, the Law of Copyright, the Post Office, the Treaty 
with this Country in 1842, the Maynooth College Grant, Reform of the Irish 
Church, the East India Company’s Charter, the War with China, Parlia- 
mentary Privilege, Emigration, Indian affairs, Registration of Voters, and 
the affairs of the Colonies. And these subjects are not cursorily treated ; 
but with that fullness and masterly knowledge of them which distinguish 
Macaulay in everything that he undertakes. These volumes are moreover 
enriched by two political papers published in the Edinburgh Review be- 
fore the writer entered Parliament, which are not to be found in his col 
lected works. 

If the test of a great public speaker is the effect he produces at the time 
upon his auditory, Mr. Macaulay is not one. There are various kinds of 
public speakers—those who speak upon the impulse of the moment, and 
speak better without any previous preparation—those who think over, 
digest, and arrange their subject beforehand, but trust to the moment for 
the appropriate words——and those who mature and write out their speeches, 
and commit them to memory before they are delivered. We allude to 
these but as general or leading distinctions ; for public men, who are re- 
quired to speak much, cannot adhere to any one method, but are governed 
by circumstance as respects preparation or the absence of it. The first 
class, if they are able men, generally produce the most effect upon their 
audience. Thoughts struck off at first heat impart a natural warmth to 
the speaker, which it is very difficult to conjure up‘after they have been 
suffered to cool. They may be toned down, and the thought in fact 
be really improved by preparation ; but it loses some of that fire which, 
more than anything else, carries an audience with it. It is from this cause 
that the most irregular and illogical speakers are frequently so effective. 
The second class are usually those who secure attention, but influence 
the judgment rather than the passion or sympathies of the hearer. The 
third class, when they unite to their laborious preparation the witchery of 
Voice, and those many arts that are embraced in the general term elocu- 
tion, are the greatest of all orators. But such men are rare. They are 
the Ciceroes, men endued with great natural gifts, that have been brought 
by laborious discipline to the highest degree of perfection. It was said by 
an ancient critic, and all experience has justified the truth of the remark, 
that perfect oratory is the rarest of all human attainments. It happens 
therefore so frequently that those who write out their speeches, and com- 
mit them to memory, produce but little effect by their delivery. This was 
the case with Burke, When he rose to speak, it was a signal for emptying 
tue House. His great speech on the Nabob of Arcot's debts produced so 
little effect, that Grenville and Pitt after consulting together concluded 
that it was unnecessary to answer it; and yet Grenville afterwards pro- 
nounced it one of the greatest speeches he had ever read. “Does the 
speech read well?” said Fox, enquiring about a recent effort in the House 
of Commons. “Yes.” “Then it was not a good speech.” But Fox was 
mistaken. A speech may read well, and at the same time have been very 
effective in delivery. This was the case with Webster’s, who, when tho- 
roughly roused by a subject upon which "he had carefully prepared him- 
self, could make it tell upon the hearers, But in the sense that manner 
has more to do with moving an audience than matter, Fox’s observation 
was correct. Clay’s speeches bear no comparison to those of his illustrious 
rival; and yet from his manner he could wield an infiuence over the 
Senate of the U.S., far more potent than that of the great New Englander. 
Now, Macaulay, like Webster, is noted for his careful preparation, for ma- 
turing his thoughts, and arrangifig his language. This is not from neces- 
sity, but from choice ; for he is exceedingly fluent, and can speak off-hand 
with great readiness when it is necessary so todo. It proceeds from his 
high and artistic appreciation of what a speech should be. But on the 
other hand he does not, like Webster, unite with preparation an impressive 
delivery. There is nothing in him of that majestic carriage, that marshal- 
ling of words, that deep sonorous voice, which procured for the American 
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orator: the appellation of godlike. On the contrary, his manner is very 
defective. His voice is monotonous and shrill ; he is compelled to pitch it 
upon a high key, and, owing to his temperament, to pour out his words 
with great rapidity. These natural deficiencies are fatal to an extempo- 
raneous speaker, however fluent. This Macaulay knows, for he has him- 
self said in his article on the Athenian Orators, “‘ A speaker who exhausts 
the whole philosophy of a question, who displays every grace of style, yet 
produces no effect on his audience, may be a great essayist, a great states- 
man, a great master of composition, but he is not an orator.” He there- 
fore concentrates his powers upon the matter of his speeches, trusting for 
their full effect to the reader, rather than to their effect upon the hearer. 
With his fluency he might despite these defects have become a clever de- 
bater ; but with the example of Burke before him, he looks to the per- 
petuity of his fame, rather than to that kind of proficiency which passes 
away with the occasion, and to which Disracli has attained. And he is 
right. It is a newspaper age; and he well knows that, if he fail to move 
the House, he can nevertheless move the nation. What need he care about 
the effect on the House, having at command such a mouth-piece as the 
press? He can be felt there, and he is felt, so far as speeches act upon the 
pnblic mind and make up public sentiment. Few men have exercised in 
this way more permanent influence than himself. 

Those who are merely familiar with this distinguished author's writings, 
who are captivated by his picturesque style, his brilliant rhetoric, and his 
great narrative powers,would form but an inadequate idea of his speeches. 
Many of the characteristics of the writer, it is true, will be fonnd in the 
speaker. There is the same prodigious knowledge of facts, and the same 
luminous arrangement of them, the same glowing sentence so felicitously ex- 
pressing precisely what is intended to be conveyed, and the same exhaust- 
ing of the subject. In his writingshe groups and arranges facts so drama- 
tically, that you read one of his essays with the same absorbing interest 
with which you read a finely wrought novel ; and something of this power 
is also to be found in his addresses. But in the main they are unlike his 
writings. They are more compact ; there is in them more strength. They 
are practical and business-like. An object is to be accomplished, and it is 
kept steadily in view. He does not stop to turn a fine sentence, nor pause, 
as he so frequently does is his writings, to throw in something for the 
imagination to dwell upon. All is matter of fact. He never relies upon 
general reasoning alone, nor upon the simple stafement of a principle or 
a proposition. It is at once fortified. His reading has been so extensive, 
and his memory is so wonderful, that facts, historical or otherwise, are 
always at his command, to illustrate his reasoning or prove his proposi- 
tions. His mind is an immense store-house, filled with material ; and no 
man knows better how to use it. It is frequently the case that men who 
thus acquire vast stores of information, and are gifted with extraordinary 
memories, accomplish nothing. The world is not benefitted by their pro- 
digious industry, nor a gainer from their large acqusitions. They imbibe a 
great deal, and diffuse very little. Their minds are mere fumber-houses, in 
which everything remains in the form in which it was received—not fused, 
smelted down, and wrought out into something new and original. Ma- 
caulay, though a huge reader, is not of this class. Everywhere in his 
writings and in his speeches, his varied knowledge comes into play; and it 
matters not in what shape he received it, when it comes forth again it 
wears a different aspect. It may be the same metal, but it has the fresh- 
ness of a coin newly stamped. 

Mr. Macaulay argues less from facts, than with facts. We will explain 
what we mean. He is referring to the obstinacy of the Peers, in rejecting 
the Reform Bill, after it had repeatedly passed the House of Commons; and 
desiring to point out the consequences that must follow from their continual 
opposition to the popular will, he does not assert or declare that, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, such conduct must lead to a revolution and overthrow 
of the government—he simply draws an historical picture, and leaves the 
application of it to the hearer. We cite the passage as a specimen of style, 
not with any idea of endorsing the parallel that it hints. 

Have they ever visited that neighbouring country, which still presents to the 
eye, even of a passing stranger, the signs of a great dissolution and renovation 
of society? Have they ever walked by those stately mansions, now sinking into 
decay, and portioned out into lodging-rooms, which line the silent streets of the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain? Have they ever seen the ruins of those castles whose 
terraces and gardens overhang the Loire ? Have they ever heard that from those 
magnificent hotels, from those ancient castles, an aristocracy as splendid, as 
brave, as proud, as accomplished as ever Europe saw, was driven forth to exile 
and beggary—to implore the charity of hostile Governments and hostile creeds 
—to cut wood in the back settlements of America—or to teach French in the 
school-rooms of London? And why were those haughty nobles destroyed with 
that utter destruction? Why were they scattered over the face of the earth, 
their titles abolished, their escutcheons defaced, their parks wasted, their pa- 
laces dismantled, their heritage given to strangers? Because they had no sym- 
pathy with the people—no discernment of the signs of their time—because, in 
the pride and narrowness of their hearts, they called those, whose warnings 
might have saved them, theorists and speculators, because they refused all con- 
cession till the time had arrived when no concession would avail. 


Again, Mr. Macaulay is less of a general reasoner from premises that 
are at once admitted, than are most statesmen ; and in this respect he dif- 
fers widely from Webster. It was the habit of the latter to enunciate 
principles with wonderful clearness and simplicity, and apply them in de- 
monstration of the subject he had inhand. This wasa lawyer-like mode of 
surveying the whole ground, in order that-he might get at the leading 
principle or principles upon which the question must turn. Upon them he 
concentrated his strength, and there his power was felt. Breadth and com- 
prehensiveness were the great qualities of Daniel Webster ; whilst Macau- 
lay shows little in his speeches of this analytic or generalising power. He 
seems_to have acquired all that was necessary toa full knowledge of his 
subject, and to possess the art of presenting it in an attractive manner and 
in felicitous language. His conclusions follow, rather as impressions to 
which you feel disposed to yield assent, than as conclusions deduced, like 
those of Webster, with that rigid logical exactness from which there is no 
escape. One may look in vain through Macaulay’s writings or speeches, 
for a great thought or a great principle, compassed, expressed, and disposed 
of, in the narrow limits of a sentence. Such was that fine remark of Grat- 
tan when told that it was his duty, as a Protestant, to maintain the penal 
laws against the Roman Catholics and compel them to renounce their bi- 
gotted faith. “ Bigotry,” said the great Irish orator, “ will survive perse- 
cution, but it never can survive toleration.’ But though Macaulay’s 
speeches are not marked by this sententious wisdom, they are distinguished 
for practical good sense in the treatment of the matter before him, for 
acuteness, and discrimination, and generally for a thorough grasp of his 
subject. And they are always strongly imbued with what constitutes the 
very essence of a speech—fervor and earnestness. Strong conviction is ap- 
parent, from the beginning to the end ; and it is this, together with his at- 
tractive manner of presenting every thing, that carries you along with 
him. This renders him at times very powerful. In one or two of his 
ablest efforts, you are hurried on as in the stream of a torrent, with no 
pause, until the power that impelled you has ceased of itself. There is 
however no speaker from whom it is so difficult to give extracts, that will 
convey any adequate idea of character or prevailing qualities. The whole 
subject is so interwoven, that to take out a part as a sample of his style or 
method is, to use the classic illustration, like furnishing a brick asa speci- 
men of the house. It gives an idea of the maverial employed, but none of 
the manner in which it is put together ; you are ignorant of the nature of 
the structure, and of the order of architecture. Without that knowledge, 
you will know comparatively little of Macaulay as a public orator. If any 
thing then be given, short ofa whole address, it must be an extract in which 
some subject is disposed of, and in which there is something of complete- 
ness, We have therefore selected a portion of what he said in Parliament, 
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on the 19th of February, 1844, regarding the state of Ireland, and setting 
forth the causes that had led to the condition of that unhappy country. 
As however even this is of considerable length, we have transferred it to 
another column. It is still but a part of his exposition of the subject ; but, 
fragmentary as it is, when quoted apart, more will be found in it in expla- 
nation of the grievances of Ireland, than in the whole volume of the 


speeches of Mr. Meagher which we recently reviewed, his appendix, notes, 
and all, included. 








Putnam’s MontuLy.—By far the best contribution to the February num- 
ber of this sterling periodical is the revival, in the shape of a very long 
article, of the ramour that Louis XVII. is still alive and in this country. 
This tale connected with the same personage and the same local surround- 
ings has heretofore been made public ; but the elaborateness of the present 
statement renders it well worthy of renewed and closer attention. It is 
communicated by the Revd. Dr. Hawks, who vouches for the writer’s mo- 
ral probity and claim to belief, but very cautiously abstains from commit- 
ting himself by an opinion on the facts. We should have made an abstract 
of the case, had we not found it well done already in the W. ¥. Daily 
Times. 


The article of most general interest in the present number entitled “« Have we 
a Bourbon among us,” gives a detailed statement of the evidence which goes to 
show that the Indian Missionary, Rev. Eleazar Williams, is no other than Louis 
XVII. of France, the Dauphin of revolutionary history, son of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. The principal points in this curious bit of romance are as 
follows: The Dauphin was born March 25,1785. After the death of his mother 
in 1793, he was put under the care of Simon, the brutal cobbler, by whom he 
was treated with the most barbarous cruelty. In Dec., 1794, the Convention 
passed a decree to send him out of the Republic. On the 9th of June, 1795, his 
death was announced to the Convention, three surgeons testifying that he died 
of scrofula. To come now to the history of the Rey. Mr. Williams. Prior to the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, everything is blotted out of his memory. Until that 
time his mind isa blank. Bathing at Lake George, with a group of Indian boys, 
he plunged head foremost from a high rock into the water. fe was taken up 
insensible, laid in an Indian hut, and restored to life. This is the first remem- 
brance of which he is conscious. He was the reputed son of Thomas Williams, 
a half-heed Indian, descended on the mother’s side from Rey. John Williams of 
Deerfield, Mass., who, with his family, was carried captive to Canada in 1704 by 
the Indians and French. He was sent to school at Longmeadow, Mass., and put 
under the care of Mr. Ely. Subsequently he was under the tuition of Rev. Mr. 
Hale of Westhampton. On the breaking out of the war of $812, being then 27 
years of age, he took up arms as an Indian chief on the American side, and was 
wounded at the battle of Plattsburgh. During the war, he became acquainted 
at Albany with Lieut. Gov. —: who introduced him to his rector, Rev. Dr. 
Clowes, and Rey. Dr. Butler. His attention was thus drawn to the Episcopal 
Church. At the close of the war, he was introduced to Bishop Hobart, and soon 
after under his sanction became a missionary among the Oneidas. On the re- 
moval of the Oneidas to Green Bay, he accompanied them to that place, where 
he has remained until within a recent period. He is now an Indian Missionary 
at St. Regia and Hogansburg, on the St. Lawrence in this State. His reputed 
mother lives with him at a very advanced age. We now take another step in 
this strange history. 

On the arrival of the Prince de Joinville in New York in 1841, one of his first 
inquiries was whether there was such a person known as Eleazer Williams 
among the Indians in the northern part of the State. Learning his location at 
Green Bay, the Prince proceeds thither. Williams happened to be at Mackinac, 
when the steamer in which Joinville had taken passage, touched at that port, 
and joined the company for Green Bay. Soon after leaving Mackinac, the Prince 
was introduced to Williams by the Captain of the steamer. At the first sight of 
Williams, he became greatly agitated, he turned pale, his lips quivered, but soon 
recovering himself, he engaged him in conversation. This continued most of 
the time until their arrival at Green Bay the next day. The Prince then told 
Williams that he had some matters of great importance to speak about, and 
after gradually preparing the way, informed him that he was born in Europe, 
and was the son of Louis XVI. He then wished him to sign a document, which 
he presented, abdicating all claim to the crown of France in favour of Louis 
Philippe, on condition that he should receive a princely establishment either in 
this country or France, with the restoration of the private property belonging 
to him which had been confiscated in France during the Revolution. After re- 
flection, Williams declined the proposal, and the Prince went about his business 
without further palaver. Such is a bare outline of the story, which our readers 
will find well and fully told in the Magazine. 

We will add only one or two of the collateral points. A gentleman, on return- 
ing from Europe, in an interview with Mr. Williams, threw several engravings 
on the table, at the sight of one of which, and without seeing the name, Williams 
was greatly excited, and cried out, “ Great God! I know that face. It has 
haunted me through life.” It proved to be the portrait of Simon, the jailor of 
the Dauphin.—The names of all the other children of his reputed mother are 
ingeribed in the Catholic baptismal register at Caughnawaga, fi Howin so closely, 
at intervals of two years between each, that Williams, whose name does not oc- 
cur, could scarcely have been her son.—In 1848, Mr. Belanger, a French gentle- 
man, who died at New-Orleans, confessed on his death-bed that he was the per- 
son who brought the Dauphin to this country, and placed him among the Indians, 
in the northern part of the State of New-York.—A French gentleman, hearing 
the story, read a printed account of the Dauphin to Williams, in which it was 
stated tiat the jailor one day, being angry with the child, snatched a towel that 
was hanging on a nail, and, drawing out the nail with it, inflicted two wounds 
upon his face, one on the left eye and the other on the right side of the nose. 
On examining Williams’s face, the sears were found on the spots indicated in 
the memoir.—lIt is stated that the Darphin «ed of serofula, and that the disease 
was on his knees. The marks of serviula are plainly visible on the knees of Mr. 
Williams.—The French Ambassador Genet acknowledged in 1517, before Dr. 
Francis and others, that the Dauphin was alive in this country.—Boxes of cloth- 
ing and medals of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were left with the child, 
one of which is still in Mr. Williams’s possession. Such are the prominent facts 
in this singular history, which, to say the least, is equal in interest to the mys- 
tery of the Man in the Iron Mask or Caspar Hauser. Mr. Williams,we under- 
stand, is now in this City. 

His character is indorsed in the highest terms in the article before us. With- 
out calling it in question, we must frankly own that his statement strikes us as 
intrinsically incredible. The interview between him and the Prince de Joinville 
is of so extraordinary a nature, that it needs the support of collateral evidence. 
The absence of written documents said to have been received by Williams is an 
extremely suspicious circumstance. But the whole question pivots on the cor- 
rectness of his account of the interview with the Prince. Assuming that, a good 
case of identity is made out. But without that, the connected facts, though 
showing some extraordinary coincidences, prove nothing. If the theory has no 
bottom, it will not hold water, however strong the sides. True or not, however, 
the story is a capital one, and will no doubt excite as much attention as Mr. 
Locke's famous Moon hoax, which * sold’ two hemispheres. 


An item omitted in this summary is the obstinate refusal of his Majesty’s 
reputed mother to answer categorically whether he be, or be not her son. 
For the rest, we refrain from giving any opinion ; but shall be glad to hear 
what the Prince de Joinville has to say on the subject. The Prince likes 
pamphileteering, and has here a good opportunity of defining his position. 

Tue Porrrican Squis rrom Canapa.—* The Governor of the Island of 

‘ . , ; 

Cacona,’ whom we introduced to the favourable notice of our readers, 
about two months since, has had the good sense not only to beat his re- 
treat from the scene of his unhappy experiment in Colonial government, 
but also to compress within very reasonable bounds his right pleasant 
narrative concerning it. In other words, the third and fourth numbers, 
now before us, complete this piquant satire ; and we may add that they 
are fully equal to their predecessors, in their quaint and merry malice, 
The moral also is doubly appended. It comes in the first place in the 
shape of parting advice to his Excellency from the mouth of a cool-headed 
and loyal-hearted old Bullfrog, who aids the poor Governor in escaping 
from the fangs of the Suckers—the rival factions in the State being thus 
respectively designated. It comes secondly in “ L’Envoy to the Reader,” 
in which the curious are referred to Sir Francis Bond Head's “ Narrative,” 
for a proof that truth is sometimes as strange as fiction. There is also in 
it, of course, a partial disclaimer of personality, resulting as such dis- 
claimers usually do—As on a former occasion, when we welcomed the 
anonymous author, we extracted some of the more comic portions, we now 
select a passage or two, that may be attentively perused by those most in- 
terested. They occur in the parting dialogue to which allusion has been 
made. 

‘“« Well,” he continued, ‘‘ you have some reason to judge us harshly, but it must 
be borne in mind that we are just now learning a new political lesson. For i 
long time the Government of this Island was very different from what you wit- 
ness to-day—ngt ill-suited to the early condition of a people, but totally at vart- 
ance with the ideas of Government—both Colonial and Imperia!—which at pre- 
sent prevail. Against this form of Government, a clamour arose. As1 1 the 
days of our old friend Msop, the frogs cried out for a new constitution. Well, 
at last it came—not calmly, like a star at midnight, but amid the how ling ot 
demagogues and the rage of contending factions. What could you pa 
You have seen a child handling a watch, Mr. Thistleton, (that phe as ‘. a 1e- 
lor you ever deign to notice such trifles), how, whilst it listens witht dee it to 
the tickings, and notices with amazement the movement of the hands, it pants 


to get at the works, and play havoc with the skilful machinery. Well, just 80 is 
it with us. The constitution is our watch, and pretty confusion (it must be ad- 
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imes made of the works—turning the machine up and down, 

Se ee ts about, after the manner of learned babies, till it will no more an- 
swer to the actual hour than it can speak its own name, : 

“ And knowing this, what hopes can you have in the futare—what rational 

i : hings 7” 

Me The eee T have to the pregreas of human intelligence and bag et 
the belief I have in good over bad. Political education, Mr. Thistleton, is not 
the work of a day. The institatioas of England did not mature in a week, or a 
month, or a century, and there were Jack Cades and Jack Straws before there 
were Hampdens and Sydneys. To value a thing highly, one must have possessed 
it sometime—have struggled with it through difficulties, and have grown fami- 
liar with its every phase. In working out a new system of Government, Mr. 
Thistleton, there js always infinite danger. The uncertainty which exists, as to 
the exact limits assigned to each power, renders each of these powers in its 
turn jealous and exacting ; every slight misunderstanding is exaggerated into 
@ constitutional grievance, and what under a more matured system would 
scarcely excite a breeze, swells itself intoastorm. There is a raging over trifles 
and baitlings over nothings. This is the time for knaves and fools to become 
great men, and they are “ great” accordingly. But he who opines from this that 
the system itself is unfit, and would exchange it for some crude theory of his 
‘own, sadly mistakes human nature, which in these throes and strugglings is but 
adapting itself to the new design—challenging (rudely enough it may be) its 
own existence, and testing its powers with the reckless confidence of new-born 
liberty. It is out of this nettle danger, we pluck the flower safety. Be assured 
Mr. Thistleton, all will yet be well in Cacona.” 

‘Tam glad to hear you say so, Mr. Vaughan ; I had thonght the Colonial 
mind quite impracticable. I am glad to hear = speak so confidently.” 

« You do not know the Colonial mind, Mr. Thistleton ; how quick it is to ap- 

rehend—how eager to win—how formed to succeed. You know nothing of its 
high aspiration, its devotion; and (may I use the word in presence of yonder 
burning pile?) its loyalty. They are a noble field these Colonies, Mr. Thistleton, 
and there are noble men who inhabit them,—the giant sons of a great race, who 
will yield in nothing to their ancestors. What you have witnessed, has been 
but a hage burlesque—a ¢ farce, which, were you to write a book on it 
(and I hope you will,) would gain you a reputation second only to Baron Mun- 
chausen.’ 
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SaLe or Picrures AND PROPERTY, BELONGING TO THE DucHEss oF OR- 
LEANS—Of this event which has just taken place in Paris, Galignani’s 
Messenger says :— , 

The announcement of the sale of these pictures excited great sensation’ 
there being among them some of the finest specimens of the modern school- 
For the last four days that they were on view the number of visitors was 
so great that scarcely half of them could gain admittance, and yesterday, 
for the sale, the attendance was almost as numerous. In anticipation of 
this crowd, the auctioneer, M. Bonnefons de Lavialle, adopted a very judi- 
cious mode of preyenting persons who intended to bid from being excluded 
by others who came from mere curiosity : tickets of admission by a private 
entrance had been given to all who were known to have a serious intention 
of endeavouring to become purchasers. The competition was very spirited, 
and the prices realized proved that, although a few of the works of the old 

masters bring higher prices than can be expected for those of modern, and 
for the greater part living artists, the modern school is encouraged, and 
productions of real merit are highly appreciated. We subjoin an account 
of the principal results of the sale. The “ Médecin de Campagne,” by De 
La Berge, sold for 4,000f.; the “‘ Angelus,” of Boninier, 7,800f.; the “ Page 
and the Courtisane,” 8,200f., to the Marquis of Hertford. Four pictures 
by Cabet sold as follows :—the “Chemin de Narni,” 3,200f., to Count Du- 
chatel ; the “ Angel and the Son of Tobit,” 1,500f; the “ Lake Narni,” 
2,700f.; and the “ Jardin Beaujon, 2,300f. A “ View in Italy,’’ by Corot, 
sold for 2,200f. The three pictures by Decamps excited great competition, 
and brought high prices. The “Bataille des Cimbres’’ was purchased by 
M. Vastapani for 28,000f.; “ Joseph sold by his Brethren” sold to Dr. Veron 
for 37,000f.; and “‘ Sampson Slaying the Philistines,” to M. de Demidoff 
for 20,500f. The five pictures by Delacroix sold as follows:—“ Murder of 
the Bishop of Liege,” 4,800f.; the “ Interior of a Convent,” 3,105f.; “ Ham- 
let and the Gravedigger,” 6,300f.; the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” 4,700f.; an 
“ Arab near a Tomb,” 2,150 The beautiful picture of Paul Delaroche, 
“ Death of the Duke de Guise,” was very warmly competed for, and was 
knocked down for 52,500f., and declared to have been purchased for the 
Duke d’Aumale; “ A View of Tréport,” by Gudin, brought 7,200f.; “ Stra- 
tonica, by Ingres, was sold for even a higher price than had been antici- 
pated ; it was knocked down for 63,0001., atid stated to have been pur- 
chased for M. de Demidoff. Another picture by the same artist, “ CEdipus 
consulting the Sphinx,” was sold for 12,500f, to the Count de Duchatel ; 
the “ Alchymist,” of Isabey, brought 7,700f; the “ Death of Duguesclin,”’ 
by Toby Johannot, was sold for 2,100f. to M. de Demidoff; “ Jeptha’s 





Daughter,” by Lehmann, 5,000f.; “ A Mosque in Lower Egpyt,’’ by Maril- 
hat, 6,600f., to M. de Demidoff ; “ The Moribond,” by Meissonnier, 4,100f. 
to M. Lamme, for the Museum of Rotterdam ; “ Michael Angelo attending 
his sick Servant,” by Robert Fleury, 4,500f. The two pictures, by Roque- 
lan, brought good prices ; the “ Lion in Love” was sold for 15,500f. to the 
arquis of Hertford, and the “ Antiquary” to the Duke de Galliera, for 
30.000f. There were numerous competitors for the four beautiful pictures 
of Ary Scheffer. ‘“Frangoise de Rimini,” sold to M. Vastapani, brought 
43,5008; “ Christus Consolator,”’ bought by M. Lamme, for Rotterdam, 
52,500f.; the “ Giaour’’ was purchased by M. Piscatore for 23.500f.; “ Me- 
dora” 19,500f., for Rotterdam ; “ Jeanne d’Are taken to the Stake,” painted 
by Henri Scheffer, fetched 8,155f The only objects purchased for the 
museum of the Louvre were four paintings, representing the “ Tomb at St. 
Helena,” by Gerard, which was knocked down at 1,680f. The produce of 
the sale was 535,565f. _— 
The sale of the precious articles which had belonged to the late Duke of 
Orleans was continued yesterday. The attendance was just as great as 
on the preceding day, the room being in every part crowded. The first 
part of the day was occupied with the sale of the smaller articles, the prices 
of which were considered in general high. A clock and two vases, for 
drawing-room chimney-piece, style renaissance, of great beauty, went for 
1,200f. ; another of larger size, the clock surmounted with a lion, 1,070f. ; 
three small vases of Sevres china, tendre, 1,080f.; four horses in bronze. 
representing animals which had gained prizes for the late Duke of Orleans, 
fetched respectively 300f., 304f., 290f., and 280f.; two large vases from 
China brought 1,820f., and two small hexagonal flowerpots of craqueté 
china, mounted in bronze, 505f. ; a small vase of green Sweedish porphyry, 
855f.; an inkstand of Sévres china tendre, with figures of gilt bronze in 
the centre, 255f.; two lamps, with figures modelled by Klagmann, 400f. ; a 
large vase, or rather tureen, of gilt bronze, style Louis XV., with cover, 
the whole finely chased, 1,000f. A number of smaller articles were sold at 
good prices, and then came on the great affair of the day, the sale of the 
magnificent dinner service of gilt bronze (set down on the catalogue as 
No. 3), ornamented with precious stones, which the deceased Prince had 
caused to be made by the most eminent artists in France. The whole was 
designed by Chenavard, the groups of animals were executed by G. Barye, 
the figures by Pradier, the game by Pascal, and the ornaments and atiri- 
butes by Klagmann and Fratin. This service was ordered for a dinner- 
table for 80 guests, and as the models were all broken immediately after 
the several pieces were executed, it must be considered as quite unique. 
The whole service was at first put up for 150,000f, but no further bidding 
being offered, M. Bonnefons de Lavialle, the auctioneer, declared that he 
was obliged to sell the service in detail. A lot was then put up, consist- 
ing of the centre group by Barye, two cups surmounted each by a whole- 
length figure, and four magnificent candelabra, all of the most exquisite 
workmanship. This lot was put up at 15,000f., but, as in the former case, 
no purchaser was found. The auctioneer then intimated that since no bid- 
ding was made, notwithstanding the exceedingly moderate price at which 
the lot was put up, he was obliged to offer the whole service piece by piece. 
The centre group by Bayre, representing a lion hunt, was then put up and 
sold for 3,000f. This price was infinitely below the value of the lot, and 
the auctioneer mentioned that the original price of it had been 15.000f. As 
there were several other groups by the same artist, it was proposed to sell 
them before going further with the articles of the service. To that the 
auctioneer agreed. These groups brought the following prices :--Elephant 
Hunt, 4,100f.; Elk Hunt, 4,900f. ; Wolf Hunt, 7,100f. ; Buffalo Hunt, 4,500f; 
Eagle and Elk, 1,200f. ; Lion and Wild Boar, 1,005f. ; Leopard and Fawn, 
900f. ; and Buffalo and Serpent, 950f. All these groups were purchased by 
the agent of: M. de Demidoff. The articles of the grand service were then 
brought forward, and fetched the following prices :—Two of the beautiful 
wide cups with figures, 2,850f and 2,600f. ; two others, taller and narrower 
1,950f. each ; and then two more, wider, 2,900f. each. The candelabra 
brought 2,000f., 1,960f., 1,800f,, and 1,450f. the pair. The grand stand on 
which the group by Barye, representing the Lion Hunt, was placed, orna- 
mented with a group of figures, of extraordinary beauty, was then put up, 
and brought 3,000f, certainly not a third of its value. Another similar 
one was knocked down at 2,900f Two others, ofa different form, went 
for 2,000f. and 2,100f.; and the fifth and last brought 3,0Q90f The prices | 
of these five lots were considered altogether below the valfe of the articles 
sold. The soubassement placed on the dinner-table under all these rich 
objects, (and which is formed of ebony, ornamented with gilt incrustations | 
and adorned with precious stones, was knocked down for 1,550f, Another 
of smaller size, but belonging to the same service, brought 700f. A third, | 
belonging to a second service, and not so highly ornamented, only brought ' 
470f. Small groups to fit into several parts of the service were then sold 
separately, at good prices, and then, 6 o’clock having arrived, it w 





| years they have put forth. 
| this branch of industry all come from abroad, and, should this state of 


nounced by the auctioneer that he was forced to adjourn the sale of the | 
rest of the service until the next day. It is worthy of remark that the por- | 
tion of it offered en masse for 15,000f., brought in detail nearly 19,000f, As 

far as the service has been as yet sold, it has brought 73,495f., and there 

are between 70 and 80 articles still remaining for this day. It was stated | 
in theroom, by persons well-informed on the subject, that the grand ser- | 
vice had been only used three times, and that it cost originally 1,500,000f. | 
The whole proceeds of the day’s sale amounted to 88,853f. | 


The third day’s sale of the beautiful articles which had belonged to the | 
late Duke of Orleans took place on Friday. The room was, as on the | 
former days, completely filled. The proceedings commenced with some of | 
the small articles, which brought in general good prices. Two small cups, | 
Swedish porphyry, of a reddish tinge, were knocked down for 150f. ; two | 
larger, 235f. ; arichly gilt bronze plateau, 90f., exceedingly cheap ; a small | 
inkstand of green marble, 61f. After some other miscellaneous articles 
had been disposed of, M. Bonnefons de Lavialle, the auctioneer, announced 
that he would then resume the sale of the beautiful dinner service, of which 
a portion had been sold the day before, and would commence with the 
equestrian statues in gilt bronze, 12 in number, by Antonin Moine, 
Feuchéres, Pradier, Guerard, and E. Lami. These were put up separately, 
and brought prices varying from 336f. to 505f. each. The statue by Pra- 
dier, representing a Circassian, wonderful for its lifelike expression, fetch- 
ed 455f., and a copy of the first 485f. The next part of the service was 24 
groups of children in gilt bronze, modelled by Klagmann, and which had 
served as ornaments to various parts of the soubassement. They were put 
up in pairs, and fetched prices varying from 200f. to 270f. the pair. Then 
came the articles composing the dessert service, consisting of 48 pieces— 
namely, 12 oval baskets of most exquisite workmanship, 12 lofty stands of 
two ranges each, and 24 compotiers, the whole designed and modelled by 
Klagmann. The prices given for these articles were the following :—the 
oval baskets, 1,900f. to 2,240f. each; the stands, 1,440f. to 1,550f. each ; 
and the compotiers, 1,000f. to 1,220f. each. It was remarked that the prices 
continued to increase up to the very last lot offered. These articles con- 
cluded the whole of the service offered the day before en masse for 150,000. 
It brought a larger sum in detail, the whole amount received for it being 

152,788f. Two marble statues, of no great merit, which had belonged to | 
King Louis Philippe, but introduced into the present sale, were sold for 
3,500f. 40 chairs, style Louis XLV., gilt and covered with crimson damask, | 
exceedingly handsome, brought only 100f. a-piece ; an antique chest of | 
drawers of bubl, 2,400f.; a desk of ebony and ivory, about 4 feet high, of | 
extraordinary beauty, perhaps unsurpassed of the kind, 8,500f. ; it was | 
bought by M. Beardelet, a dealer. Two buhl stands for statues, of admi- | 
rable workmanship, and richly gilt, ancient, 3,620f.; two others, modern 

made, from the model of the preceding, 2,600f. ; two bouffets of buhl, with | 
marble tops, 5,000f. ; two others to match, 4,500f. ; they had originally cost | 
4,000f. a-piece ; a grand piano by Pleyel (made in 1834) went for 1,000f. | 
An Aubusson carpet, 50 feet by 24, in excelient condition, only brought 

1,850f. Another carpet of great beauty, 16 feet by 12, imitation of Per- | 
sian, edged with gold lace, 2,400f. Several other articles of inferior 

note were also sold, and at 6 o’clock the auctioneer announced that the | 
sale was over for the day. The silks, curtains, tapestry, and other articles 
will be sold this day. The whole proceeds of the day’s sale amounted to 
113,206f. 

A New American Rirce Intropucep tro Exc.anp.—The fame which 
our Transatlantic cousins have achieved in the improvement of firearms 
bids fair to be considerably extended by a new “shooting iron,” which has 
recently been brought to this country, and which on Monday last was 
tested at Woolwich. Its exhibitors, Messrs. Moulton and Eustis, claim for 
it two important qualities, which undoubtedly, are acknowledged deside- 
reta, and which, as far as an opinion may be pronounced without length- 
ened examination and trial, do certainly appear to be attained. These 
qualities are, first, a simple, safe, and expeditious mode of loading at the 
breech ; and, secondly, the cleansing of the barrel secured at each dis- 
charge. On the value of such improvements, should they be realized, it is 
quite unnecessary to dilate, for the use of the ramrod is obviously a clumsy 
mechanical expedient ; and the employment of greased patches round balls 
is neither convenient nor effectual for keeping the bore in perfect order. 
The Prussian needle gun, the Minié rifle, and Colt’s revolver, are undoubt- 
ed evidences of the progress which the world has recently made in the art 
of gunmaking ; yet it is equally beyond dispute that much still remains to 
be accomplished, and our manufacturers stand greatly in need of the im- 
pulse of foreign competition to make them forego their prejudices, and 
take heartily to newer, better, and cheaper descriptions of firearms. The 
new rifle may not fulfil the sanguine anticipations of its inventor and pa- | 
tentee, but it looks a very formidable and serviceable weapon—not ex: | 
pensive, capable of being discharged with great rapidity, simple in its use, 
simple and strong in its construction, and not liable to get out of repair. If 
to these advantages that of self-cleansing be added, the public interest will | 
not fail to be attracted by an improvement which promises so much in | 
these days, when the military armament of the country excites such great | 
attention. The loading at the breech is effected in a very ingenious man- | 
ner, and differs essentially from all other contrivances that we have seen | 
adopted for the same purpose. A lever, working in the line of the stock, 
and forming when down the guard to the trigger, moves forward or back- 
ward a slide with a strong iron plate, in front of which, when back, the | 
cartridge is dropped through a slit in the side of the lock. The iron plate | 
becomes, when pushed into its place, the bottom of the breech, the cham- | 
ber of which thus becomes occupied by the cartridge. In the centre of) 
this plate a small hole is drilled, communicating with the nipple, and the 
fire of an exploded cap passing down to that hole immediately finds its way | 
through a perforation in the wad at the end of the cartridge, and ignites 
the powder within. The perforation in the cartridge wad corresponds ex- 
actly with that in the iron plate, and the wad itself, which is of sole lea- 
ther with the pasteboard case of the cartridge attached to it, remains be- 
hind in the breech when the discharge takes place, while the conical ball, 
entering the grooved part of the barrel and taking the required spiral mo- 
tion, travels upon its way. When the gun is again loaded the wad left be- 
hind at the previous discharge precedes the ball in its flight, cleansing out 
the passage. Thus, according to the explanations of Messrs. Eustis and 
Moulton, their rifle never fouls ; never, therefore, requires washing ; and, 
by their plan of loading at the breech, not only is the use of the ramrod | 
dispensed with, but shots can_be fired with a steady aim at the rate of from 
eight to eight and a-half, or even nine per minute. Even on a first trial | 
at Woolwich, on Monday last, in hands totally unaccustomed to the use of 
the weapon, 100 shots were fired in 15 minutes, or at the rate of nearly se- | 
ven rounds per minute. Messrs. Moulton and Eustis speak in the most 
positive terms as to the self-cleansing of the barrel by the action of the stiff | 
leather wad left behind at each discharge, and they produce rifles which | 
have been used thousands of times, and which they say have never been | 
washed. The more important feature of the new arm, in our own opinion, | 
however, is the method in which the loading at the breech is accomplished. | 
The pressure of the recoil there is stated not to exceed 3lb., and yet a strain | 
of 4301b, on the iron plate, which is the end of the slide moved by the le- | 
ver, and forms the bottom of the breech, is provided for. So simple, too, | 
and economical, are the mechanical arrangements, that accident or failure | 
seems impossible, while the cost cannot exceed a few shillings. Every one 
accustomed to the use of the gun will readily recognize the importance of | 
any safe and effectual means for loading at the breech, the existing prac- | 
tice being the greatest drawback and inconvenience in handling firearms, | 
since the abolition of the old flint lock. American rifles have a very unne- | 
cessary quantity of metal in them, which, as it tends todiminsh the amount | 
of recoil, affords proportionate facilities for breech-loading. The balls com- | 
monly used in them are also smaller (the bore being less), and with this 
must be taken the fact that the charge of powder in the cartridge of the 
new implement is only half that of the ordinary rifle. Messrs. Eustis and | 
Moulton, however, state that it will carry a half-ounce ball accurately 650 
yards, and 1 joz. ball 1,500 yards. 

The French Government have, it is said, approved of their invention, 
and given them a large order. It certainly appears well adapted for the 
use of troops, and, by the presence of the Commander-in-Chief at the trial 
of it on Monday last, our military authorities appear to regard it with con- 
siderable interest and favour. — Its final success and adoption can only be 
secured by more extended experience of its merits ; but, so far as it can | 
at present be judged of, it seems the most formidable, simply-constructed, | 
and economical rifle that has yet been produced, tending to increase the 
destructiveness of war, should it arise, but also tending to shorten it. If 
the importation of such invention have no other effect, at least they may 
arouse our gunmakers to a display of more energy and skill than for many 

The great improvements so recently made in 











things continue, not only shall we lose an important trade, but perhaps a 
strong defence in the hour of national danger. The Americans won their 
independence with their rifles. Cheap and good rifles will at least help to 

strengthen ours.— Times, January 20th. 





Avy Otp Forr ry Georeta.—In Murray County, Georgia, and near its 


south-eastern boundary, at the summit of a mural precipice, 1,700 feet in | 
perpendicular hight, there stands the remains of an ancient fortification, | 


as an- | constructed of solid mason work, covering five acres of ground. Within ' down by cynics, till the very nature of that mysterious phrase of the hu- 


| down to dinner then without something to drink. 


darling scheme to a successful termination.” 


the inclosure, lofty forest trees, from two to three hundred years okt 
rear their heads to the tempest, covering with their verdant foliage an- 
cient hearth stones, once in use by its ancient occupants ; and near it a 
gushing stream of water issues from the crevice of the rock, of icy cold- 
ness, whence the garrison used to obtain their supply. Who were the 
builders of this immense fort, perched upon a lofty crag of the Cohutta 
Mountain, overlooking, as far as vision can extend, the country surround- 
ing, and so well calculated for defence and security against an enemy ? 
That it was the work of a civilized people is beyond the shadow of doubt, 
for in no instance, where investigation has extended, are we informed that 
among the barbarous inhabitants of this country has a stone structure been 
found of material built with lime. Even in the remarkable mounds on 
the plantation of Judge Messier, of Early County, Georgia, gigantic in 
size, and surrounded by a wall of earth, and which approach nearest to 
civilization, with positive design for the purpose of worship and defence, 
can no mason work be found, or the use of the trowel. From the arrange- 
ment of these mounds, their builders were probably part of the dispersed 
Toltec nation in Mexico, who were worshippers of the Sun, and driven 
from their ancient domain by the Aztec tribes, were dispersed throughout 
Yueatan, North and South America—and they, in their turn, were subju- 
cated by Cortez in the invasion of Mexco.”’ 

Independent of a tradition which has been handed down from father to 
son for generations among the aborigines of the country, “ that a people 
with long beards, dressed in shining armour, of pale complexion, and who 
possessed the lightning of heaven, erected the fortification years ago,” 
Col. Pickett, in his valuable “ History of Alabama,” has furnished a clue 
to the true knowledge of its builders. He says: After a halt of several 
weeks at Cutifachique—the present Silver Bluff on the Savannah River— 
DeSoto, with the Castilians, broke up his camp, and in company with the 
beautiful young Queen, whom he retained as a hostage to insure obedience 
among her subjects, marched up the Altamaha to its head waters, and 
rested for a short time at a town in the present County of Habersham, 
Georgia. From this place the expedition assumed a direct western course, 
across Northern Georgia until they struck the head waters of the Coosa 
River, when they advanced upon the town of Gauxule, containing three 
hundred houses, situated between several streams, which had their sources 
in the surrounding mountains. Gaining much information about the 


| country, from the Chief, after four days’ sojourn, he marched to the town 


of Conasauga, in now Murray County, Georgis.” 

A glance at the map of Northern Georgia, will at once convince the 
reader that the fortification to which we refer, stands on the direct route 
pursued by DeSoto through the Cherokee Nation, and that, most pro- 
bably, it was by his orders constructed. The object was, no doubt, a 
means of defence against the Indians, whom he had excited to open war- 
fare by repeated acts of aggression, and for convenience to game, which 
may have been found in the immediate vincinity ot the fortress, for, at the 
base of the precipice, along a gap through the high mountain, may be seen 
the route of an old buffalo trail. 

The grandeur and picturesque aspects of the country in that elevated 
region, must have been very gratifying to those stalwart Castilians, after 
a long and dreary march over the low, sandy, blue barrens they had 
crossed, almost uninterruptedly, from the time they landed on the southern 
coast of Florida. 

It is known that the object of DeSoto’s visit to the mountainous coun- 
try of Georgia was the search of gold. Whether they were successful the 
journals of his officers do not inform us, but recent investigation has proved 
that he passed through or near acountry abounding in precious metal. From 
that rock-bound citadel those grim warriors of Castile looked out on the 
world around them with contempt, secure from the attack of their 
enemies ; or descending the craggy and tortuous mountain side, made 
foray upon the surrounding country.—Corresp. Alabama Journal, 





WasuinG Sueer.—The following story, which has been told some, though 
never, we believe, printed, is decidedly rich : 

A year or two since, when the subject of temperance was being freely 
discussed, the citizens of a little town in the western part of Massachnsetts 
called a meeting to talk over the matter. There had never been a tem- 
perance society in the place ; but, after some little discussion, it was voted 
to form one. They drew up a pledge of total abstinence, and agreed that, 
if any member of the society broke it, he should be turned out. 

Before the pledge was taken Deacon D—— arose and said he had one 
objection to it; he thought Thanksgiving day ought to be free for the 
members to take something, as he could relish his dinner much better at 
this festival if he took a glass of wine. Mr. L. thought the pledge was not 
perfect. He didn’t care anything about Thanksgiving, but his family 
always made a great account of Christmas, and he couldn’t think of sitting 
He was willing to give 
it up on all other days, and, in fact, that was the only time when he cared 
anything about it. Mr. B. next arose, and said he agreed with the other 
speakers, except in the time. He didn’t think much of Thanksgiving or 
Christmas, though he liked a little at any time. There was one day, how- 
ever, when he must have it, and that was the fourth of July. He always 
calculated upon having a “ regular drink” on that occasion. and he would- 
n’t sign the pledge if it prevented him from celebrating Independence. 
Squire S., an old farmer, followed Mr. B. He was not in the habit of tak- 
ing any thing often, but must have some when he washed bis sheep. He 
would sign the pledge if it would give him the privilege of imbibing when 
he washed sheep. Why, he cousidered it dangerous for him to keep his 
hands in cold water without something to keep him warm inside. 

After some consideration it was concluded that each member of the so- 
ciety should take his own occasion to drink—Deacon D. on Thanksgiving, 
Mr. L. on Christmas, &c. The pledge was signed by a large number, and 
the society adjourned in a flourishing condition, after voting that it should 
be the duty of members to watch each other to see that they did not break 
the pledge. 

The next morning, Deacon D. walked into his next neighbour’s yard, 
who, by the way, was Mr. S., the sheep man, wondering, as it was a bitter 
cold morning, whether S. was up yet. He met his neigbour coming out 
of the house, and to his surprise, gloriously drunk, or to use a very mo- 
dern phrase, “ burning a very beautiful kiln.” “ Why, S.,”’ exclaimed the 
astonished deacon, “ what does this mean, sir? You have broken your 
pledge, and disgraced our society and the temperance cause.” “ Not—hic 
—as you knows on,—hic,—deacon,” said S. “ I ha’n’t—hic—broken the 
—hic—pledge, deacon.” “ Certainly you have, sir, and I shall report you 
to the society. You agreed not to drink except when you washed sheep. 
You cannot make me think that you are going to wash sheep such a cold 
day as this.’ “ F-follow me,—hic,—deacon.” 

S. started for the barn, and the deacon followed. On entering the door 
the deacon saw a large wash-tub standing on the floor, with an old ram 
tied to it, the poor animal shaking dreadfully with the cold, and bleating 
pitifully. 

, “ Hic—there, d-deacon,” said S., pointing to the sheep with an air of 
triumph, “ that old—hic—ram has been washed six times this—hic-- 
morning, and I—hic--ain’t done with him—hic—yet.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the deacon mizzled.—Carpet Bag. 





Deatu oF Dr. Lupwia Leicuarpt.—Recent dates from Australia an- 
nounce that it has been ascertained that Dr. Leichardt has been killed by 
the natives, after having penetrated 1200 miles into the interior of Aus- 
tralig. Like Cunningham, Gilbert and Kennedy, the doctor has faiien a 
victim to his adventurous courage to penetrate the interior of that vast 
continent. In his first expedition, as we learn from Sydney’s recent work 
on Australia, in a letter to a friend, he describes his life in terms which 
sound sadly and strangely affecting. Writing from Moreton Bay district, 
while he was preparing for his first expedition, he says : 

“Living here as the bird lives, who flies from tree to tree,—living on 
the kindness of a friend fond of my science, or on the hospitality of the 
settler and squatter,—with a little ngare, I travelled more than 2500 miles, 
zigzag from Newcastle to Wide Bay, being often my own groom, cook, 
washerwoman, geologist and botanist, at the same time ; and I delighted 
in this life. When next you hear of me, it will be either that I am dead 
and lost, or that I have succeeded in penetrating through the interior to 
Port Essington.” 

He did succeed, but the privations he endured were terrible. For his 
services the Legislative Council voted him £1450. After this he lost no 
time in preparing a second expedition for the purpose of exploring the in- 
terior of Australia, the extent of Sturt’s desert, and the character of the 
western and north-western coast, and to observe the gradual change in 
vegetation and animal life, from one side of the continent to the 
other. This expedition was expected to occupy two and a half 
years in reaching Swan River. One letter only was received from him 
by a friend in Sydney, when he was eleven days out, closing with these 
words: “ Seeing how much I have been, favoured in my present progress, 
I am full of hope, that our Almighty Protecter will allow me to bring my 
Hard is the fare, and sad 
the fate of this bold explorer of the wonders of a new Island Contiment.—. 
Boston Transcript, Feb. 7th... 





Wuart 1s Love?—Love has been writcen up by enthusiasts and sneered 




















1853. 
man mind has become shrouded in contradictions and confusion 
into folly on the one hand, and scouted as madness on the other, 
unselfish passion that, hand-in-hand with honour, beckoned the kn 
old along the path of fame, is now sneered at as the fond imagining of a 
romantic boy, the vain delusion of a silly girl. ‘“ Such an one is in love 
is at once an excuse and a reason for any act of 7 extravagance, or 
selfconceit of which the patient may be guilty. “ They are both very 
oung, they will know better in time,’ says Middle-age, shrinking back 
nto the coat of mail that Self has for years been hardening for its defence, 
and the kindliest instinct of our worldly nature is ridiculed as a fantasy, 
or denounced as an absurdity. Surely this must be wrong ; the very es- 
sence of true affection for another is a total abnegation and forgetfulness 
of ourselves ; aud perhaps the noblest attitude of man is that in which he 
casts from him the idol to which his fellow-creatures are too prone to bow, 
and throws off his allegiance to the tyrant Self, whose chains, growing 
with our growth and strengthening with our strength, become daily and 
hourly more galling and more unrelenting. When two people can live 
for years apart and never forget, can undergo toil, privation, perhaps cut- 
ting sarcasm, and stern rebuke, each for the other’s sake ; when the watches 








the noble 


of the night bring back only the one image ; when a strain of music, a | 


glance of sunshine, or a scene of beauty recals the one loved face ; when 
they are prepared to confront the battle of life under every disadvantage, 


and take the inevitable journey, weary and a-foot, so they may but go | 


hand-in-hand ; depend upon it there is something more than human in the 
instinct which prompts such self-sacrifices and self-denial—depend upon it 
that when we scout Love from the face of the earth, we are casting off the 
one last link that connects us with the angels in heaven, we are doing our 
best to wither “the flow’rets of Eden;” nor can we eomplain that it is 
the fault of any but ourselves if we find indeed that ~ the trail of the 
serpent is over them all.” 





Sr. GeorGe’s Hai, Lrverpoor.—The interior of St. George’s Hall is 
at present being thoroughly renovated. It is intended to line the side- 
walls, as high as the galleries, with a polished rose granite dado (which is 
now fixed), and above with polished marbles in colours, The balustrades 
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; inflated | market has sustained a reaction, activity continues in all branches of | 


| manufacture, while, even in the instance of iron, the actual demand and 
| the scarcity of coal are expected to prevent any prolonged depression. 
| The new cannon, the invention of which was mentioned some time back, 
| has been tested with remarkable results as regards rapidity of firing. The 

demand for marine steam-engines is unprecedented, and the orders for 
| general goods for Australia and South America are likewise exceedingly 
heavy. In the woollen districts the shipping trade has been increasingly 
| large, and there is still an expectation of higher prices. Speculative ope- 
| ration, encouraged by purchases for Liverpool, have taken place to a con- 
| siderable extent in the raw material. The Nottingham accounts state the 
| lace trade to have been satisfactory, while the production of hosiery is 
kept up to the highest point to meet the home consumption and the con- 
tracts for Australia and America, In many cases a further advance in 
| wages has consequently been conceded. The Irish linen market has again 
been dull, and prices show a tendency to recede.— London paper, Jan. 24, 











Great Fav. or Curr at Dover.—On Thursday afternoon serious in- 
| jury, and alarm were 
portion of an overhanging mass of cliff at the rear of the Paris Hotel, 
| Snargate-street. Indications of the catastrophe had been apparent for 
some days past, but the proximate cause was, no doubt, the immense amount 
of rain which has recently fallen. Prompt and active measures were taken 
| by Mr. Lamb, the Mayor, and by Colonel Whitty, R.E., upon the first ap- 

pearance of the threatening symptoms; nevertheless, the destruction of 

property has been very considerable. The whole of the workshops belong- 
ing to Mr. Rouse, coach-maker, are buried, and his loss is estimated at from 
| £1,000 to £1,5000. A portion of Mr. Grant’s distillery, and the wine and 
| spirit vaults of Messrs. Rutley and Co., have also sustained great injury. 
| Fortunately, there was no loss of life, as the inhabitants of the houses be- 
| low had vacated them.—Jhid, Jan. 21. 








Curemistry OF THE New ADMINISTRATION.—The Aberdeen Ministry pre- 
| sents some interesting illustrations of chemical phenomena. Lord Aber- 
deen himself may be regarded as an oily body that in combination with 


occasioned by the fall of about 10,000 tons of chalk, | 


will probably be of black marble. The six pairs of doors opening into the | the alkali of Lord John Russell in the Foreign Office, may be expeeted to 
hall will be in bronze, the panels open work, with plate-glass introduced | form an emollient diplomatic soap. Mr. Gladstone’s carbonate of High 
between the inner and the outer tracery (if one may so call it). Those | Church principles perhaps will combine with Sir William Molesworth’s 
doors will cost about £300 a pair: they are being manufactured by Potter | latitudinaric acid, in the formation ofa neutral salt, giving off, it is to be 
of London, from Mr. Cockerell’s designs. The ceiling of the hall has been | hoped, carbonic acid in the shape of Tractarianism ; and we also trust that, 














entirely remodelled in the ornamental part. The large panels are being 
filled with the armorial bearings of the kingdom, the county palantine, 
and the principal towns, emblazoned in colours. The pendentives of 
the vaulting are to be enriched with large allegorical groups in low re- 
lief, in plaster. The floor is being executed in encaustic tiles, by Minton, 
from a design by Gruner. The centre of the hall will be sunk » steps 
below the gangway, which extends around. Mr. Willis has sent down a 
considerable portion of the fremework of the organ, with the bellows,wind- 
chests, and a portion of the pipes: the case and platform will cost togeth- 
er about £3000. The bellows will be worked by a steam-engine, having 
two 8-inch oscillating cylinders turning a crank, but without a fly-wheel. 
This is probably the tirst application of steam power to the production of 
music on record, except the frightful railway whistle. The organ will be 
the largest in the world. 





InrerestiIne Arkivat.—On Sunday last there arrived at this port in the 
ship Arrow, Captain Wyatt, from Para, a huge serpent of the boa genus, 
respecting which we have received some interesting particulars. The rep- 
tile is at least 18 feet in length, and was caught by some of the natives on 
the banks of the “ mighty Amazon.”’ Before it came into the possession of 
Captain Wyatt it had satisfied its appetite by swallowing a full-grown 
goat. On the day the vessel left Para the captain and crew were sur- 
prised to find that the serpent had given birth to 36 young ones. The 
“snakelets” were about two feet each in length, and in six weeks they 
have only grown about an inch in length. The report of this “ birth ex- 
traordinary” soon spread at Para, and about 150 of the leading gentlemen 
of the place went on board the Arrow to see the mother and her interest- 
ing offspring. In about six days after the birth the mamma devoured 29 
pigeons, being the first food she had tasted from the time she had feasted 
on the goat—a period of about three months. Captain Wyatt, since his 
arrival in Liverpool, has disposed of the boa constrictor and its progeny to 
Mr. Edmonds, now the proprietor of one of the travelling menageries of 
the late Mr. Wombwell, which is at present being exhibited in Manchester. 
The mother and three of the young ones have been conveyed to that town, 
but 33 of the snakelets have yet to be delivered, dead or alive, to the pur- 
chaser. They are at present, in seaman’s phrase, adrift in the ship’s hold, 
but will no doubt be recovered as the cargo is discharged. The bite of this 
snake is not venomous, so that the young wrigglers may easily be cap- 
tured.—-Liverpool Mercury, Jan. 24. 


_ Tue Ord Woman or Evton.—We regret to learn that the all-conquer- 
ing king, though baffled often, has triumphed at last, and that the “ oldest 
woman in the world” has been gathered to her fathers. This event, which 
must have been so long anticipated, occurred last week, and on Friday 
Mary Benton was quietly interred at Elton, where she had so long resided, 
and which she has contributed to render famous by the extraordinary as- 
sociations attached to her name. There seems to be some dispute as to the 
precise age of this wonderful woman. On the coffin-plate it was stated to 
*be 117, but it is generally supposed that this is considerably beneath the 
fact. The correspondent before alluded to, who appears to be tolerably 
well acquainted with her history, states that if she had survived until the 
13th of February next she would have attained the unprecedented age of 
122 years, and trom other circumstances we are inclined to believe that 
this is correct, The old lady was regarded with unusual interest in her 
own neighbourhood, and her cottage was seldom free from visitors, to 
whose bounty she was no doubt largely indebted for the happiness and 
comfort that gilded her declining days. “Her form, as might be expected, 
was very much bent, but in this respect only did she resemble Otway’s 
“ wrinkled hag with age grown double,” for her conversation was free and 
lively, and her eye, though dimmed, retained much of its former lustre, 
and she was able to dispense with the assistance of spectacles to the last. 
We may just add, in conclusion, that this interesting personage was a na- 
tive of Cockfield, in this county, and that she resided for some time at 
Long Newton, previous to her coming to her daughter’s house at Elton.— 
Durham Advertiser. ek: 

ADULTERATED Preserves.—The Lancet gives the following summary of 
the results obtained from a chymical examination of 35 samples of pre- 
Serves of different kinds :—That the raspberry jam analysed contained a 
. very considerable quantity of copper. That the four samples of goose- 
cm alla gee all contained copper. That copper, sometimes in 
wnslyesd Wg eteeted in 12 of the 14 samples of orange marmalade 
oumiine F apa +. ree of the marmalades were adulterated with large 
That > eet why ’ egetable substance, most probably either turnip or apple. 
with éaneie —— of greengage jam were all more or less impregnated 
ole That’ the aang present in considerable amount in five of the sam- 
lised fruits bry a contained in three different boxes of crystal- 
That the limes dob he heir deep green colour to the presence of copper. 
avvek ta jelly aan greengages present ina little glass jar of fruit pre- 
poner: wis steemns Neg their brilliant colour to a salt of copper. That 
to analyald.” Whee om we three samples of candied citron peel subjected 
ples of different wee was detected in no less than 33 of the 35 sam- 

‘rves analysed ; three contained traces only; in 11 


tic metal was present in gs : : ; ; ; 
a S mall quantity ; : 9e : siderable 
or even very large amount. 1 y; and in 19 either in considerable 





AUSTRALIAN WINES.—The 
best shown by a glance a 
In 1845 there were 611 


progress of this branch of industry will be 
oo Statistical returns of the last seven years.— 
, i acres of vineyards under ¢ ivati rol hor 

the colony, producing 54,996 gallons of wine. ard 1288 cnlions of eae. 
In 1846 the quantity of land under Vine was 749 acres, and its production 
was 52,337 gallons of wine and 1,382 gallons of brandy. In 1847 there were 
899 acres of vineyards producing 97,300 gallons of wine and 1.163 gallons 
of brandy. In 1849 there were 963 acres of vineyards producing 95 843 
gallons of wine and 1,266 gallons of brandy. In 1850 there were 1,0693 
acres of vineyards, producing 111,085 gallons of wine and 1,958 gallons 
of brandy ; and, in 1851, there were 1,8604 acres of vineyards roducing 
84,843 gallons of wine and 1,641 gallons of brandy. One of the greatest 
difficulties which the manufacturers of the Australian wine have had tocon- 
tend against of late has been that of procuring bottles, and they now have 
under consideration the propriety of establishing a bottle-factor . This 
however, is a difficulty which would not affect the Sradesere of light 
ch ‘ap wines for immediate consumption, as those wines would need no 
bottling 4 ustr al ian paper. 





nae TRADE IN ENGLAND.—The re 
‘nufacturing towns during the past week again indicate, from i 

g pas - ge the slight 

pres produced by the further rise in the rate of discount, the healthful 

= ne of affairs that prevails generally. At Manchester there has been a 

a y business at firm prices, such alterations as are noticeable having 

nin the direction of an advance. At Birmingham, although the iron- 


ports of the state of trade in the 


| when dissolved in an administration of sensible men, the ultra-montane 
Popery of Mr. Keogh will be precipitated ; at least that the trumpet he 
used to play in the Pope’s Brass Band will become so oxidized, that he 
will be obliged to put it in his pocket.—Punch. 


AvstraLIAN Go.p.—According to Mr. Stirling, the total annual supply 
of gold to be expected from Australia and California is about £43,000,000 ; 
and of that amount he calculates that the annual consumption is about 
£8,240,000, leaving a surplus of £34,760,000 for commercial purposes. 
Now, if the same law regulates the exchangeable value of gold as governs 
that of other commodities, it is plain that so great an annual increase of 
the supply must have a very great effect on prices. Taking for granted 
that the ordinary estimate of the whole of the gold circulating throughout 
the commercial world is about £250,000,000, an annual supply of £34,760- 
000, would add upwards of one hundred per cent. to the total amount in 
seven years, so that, if no disturbing cause interfered, the prices of food 
and all other commodities might reasonably be expected to double during 
that period. 
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PROBLEM No. 216, By N. M. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 215. 
White. Black. 


K tks Kt. 
P interposes. 

P interposes. 

Kt interposes. 

Kt interposes. 

aicsasllgypectas 
INTERNATIONAL ELkcTric TeELEGRAPHS.—The importance of instanta- 
neous telegraphic communications in astronomical observations has not 
failed to attract the serious attention of scientific men. From a recent 
communication made by M. Arago at a sitting of the Academy of Science, 
it appears that they will shortly be established between the Observatories 
of Greenwich and Paris, and that will be the first step towards their be- 
coming universal. According to M. Arago, an exclusive telegraphic line 
between the two observatories would have been established long ago had 
it not been for difficulties encountered by Professor Airy. Whatever these 
difficulties may be, it seems to us that they ought not to exist, and might 
easily be removed. 


P checks. 

Q to Kt 2 ch. 

Q to Kt 5 ch. 

Q to Kt 8 ch. 

Q tks R ch. 

Q tks B checkmate, 


oy eeKo 





last the weather gauge showed that less rain fell in Scotland than had 
fallen in any corresponding month for many years 


In the Vale of Strathmore the low lands are greatly flooded, and there is 


rially damaged. 


More Reticious Persecution IN Irany.—Our private letters from Genoa 
state that a trial has taken place in that city similar to that of the Madiai 


age, and a surgeon by profession. The trial took place with closed doors, 
but it is said that he was charged with having, in company with Captain 
Packenham, of the British navy, preached against the religion of the 
State and in praise of Protestantism. He was sentenced to imprisonment 
for three years, by virtue of the 164th Article of the Penal Code. 





Gass TILEs, AND WoopeN Parer.—At Brandenburg there is now a 
manufactory of tiles of green glass, about a quarter of an inch thick, which 
are said to answer the purposes of roofing very admirably, and at Giers- 
dorf, near Warmbrunn, a certain Herr Gross has succeeded in producing a 
very excellent white paper for writing, drawing, or printing. out of red 

| deal. In consequence of the resinous element it contains, it requires no 
| Sizing, and is said to have peculiar merits for printing in colours, or for 
the preparation of paste and card board. 


A Yournrut Parry.—Six admirals dined together last week at Ports- 
| mouth, and their united ages amounted to 556 years. The youngest of the 
| party, who was not more than 73, is anxiously waiting for his turn to be 
| called into active exercige. It is strongly feared by his friends, however, 
| that his age will stand materially in his way, as he is considered far too 
| young at present to be appointed to any responsible post. The other ad- 
‘ mirals join their ships (gout permitting) in a few daye.—Punch, 


FLoops In THE Nortu oF Scotianp.—During the month of December 
g 


l but January has been 
rainy almost beyond that of any previous January in the memory of man. 


too much reason to fear that much of the spring wheat has been mate- 
In the counties of Perth and Forfar large fields of tur- 


in Tuscany. The name of the accused is Daniel Mazzinghi, 25 years of 


A Crry or Docs.—A Madras paper contains interesting canicidal 
statistics for the curious, from which it appears that in five years Madras 
| had been relieved of about 19,500 dogs, whose yelling had been silenced 
| for ever by a very summary and efficacious process, at an expense for 
| slaughtering of £253. The period for authorized canicide commences with 
_ the 15th of April and terminates with the 15th of September of each year, 
_a period of five months; so that, on an average, 800 dogs were sent to 
| their long last home in the brief period of one: month by the club of the 
| dog-killer, and thus put beyond the possibility of getting rabid. 

Pe ce 

Serrine A Critic riGnt.—The Opera Company continue their perform- 
ance in the City of Mexico with great success.’ The Orden having an- 
nounced, in one of its critiques on “I Puritani.” that the trumpet in the 
orchestra had lost the note /a sharp, in the celebrated duo between the 
bassos, the artist waited upon the editors of the paper with his instrument, 
and desired to be heard by intelligent judges, He played /a sharp until 
the editors compromised the matter by offering to give the name of the 
author of the critic —W. O. Picayune. 
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BANVARD’S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND J ERUSALEM, 
8S EXHIBITING every evening at 742 and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’elock 


I at the GEORAMA, 596 Broadway, adjoining the M plitan Hotel. Thi 
presents in minute detail all the SACRED LOCALITIES—Cities, Mountains, Pisa iver es 
celebrated in Scriptural History. " . 


Jan. 29—3m* Admission, 50 Cents.—Children, half price. 








ORGANIST WANTED. 


OR THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, (Protestant Episcopal,) Hamilton, Canada 
West. Salary will depend u the qualification of the person engaged, but it is desired to ob- 
tain the services of an experienced and talented professor to whom an adequate remuneration will 
be given. A good professional man would find a good opening in Hamilton, and would be likely 
to receive large encouragement. 
Applications stating qualifications and references to be addressed immediately to the Incumbent 
or Churchwardens, Post Office, Hamilton, C. W. 


Hamitton, Jan. 7, 1853. rs tf. 





CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY: 


29 Beekman Street, New York. 
HE Subscribers are prepared to supply, on the most liberal terms, every article (of the very 
best qnality,) necessary for complete Printing Establishments. 
JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. 3m. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS AND FORTUNE.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


LIGHT AND SHADE; Or, The Young Artist. By Anna Harriet Drury, author “ Friends 
and Fortune,”’ “‘ Eastbury.’”? One volume, 12mo., paper cover or cloth. 

“Itisa Tale deliehtfully told and abounds in pass ages of great feeling and beauty. 
tion, delicacy and humour, are the characteristics of the author.”’ 


D. A. & Co. have just published— 


I. THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY’; or, Good in All, and none all Good. ‘By Maria J. McIn 
tosh, author of«‘* Two Lives,” ‘‘ Charms and Counter Charms,’’ &c. &c. Two vols. 12mo. Paper 
$1. Cloth, $1 50 

«One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have ever read.’’—Observer. 

Il. EXPERIENCE OF LIFE—A Tale. By E. M. Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’’ ‘‘ Ger- 
trule,” &c. 12mo. Paper 50c. Cloth 75e. 

Ill. LADY-BIRD—A Novel, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, author of ‘‘Grantly Manor,” 
‘Ellen Middleton,’’ &c. 12mo. paper cover, 50c. Cloth 75c. 


Life, mo- 





LOUIS XVII. (THE LAST DAUPHIN OF FRANCE.) 
D. APPLETON & CO., HAVE IN PRESS, 
LOUIS XVII—(The last Dauphin of France)—His Life, Sufferings and Death, and the Impri- 


sonment of the Royal Family in the Temple. Illustrated, with Portraits, &c., translated from the 
French of M. A. De Beauchesne. 





SPALDING’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
D. APPLETON & Co. have in Press, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE—With an outline of the origin and growth of 
English language. Illustrated by extracts, for the use of Schools and Students, by William Spald- 
jog, A. M., Prof of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, in the University of St. An“vrew. 1 vol. 12mo, 

D. A. & Co. have just published— 


A DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS AND INSTITUTIONS of the An- 
cient and Modern Nations, by Thomas Dew, late President of the College of William Mary. 
1 vol. 8vo., $2. 

This is a careful, laborious and instructive digest of history, ancient and Modern, pre x: 
pressly to meet the wants of schools and coll It is believed that the schoolmaster will iind in 
it an excellent substitute for the treatises now in use—the historical lectures, a desirable text book 
to be placed in the hands of the student, as an accompaniment to his lectures, and the general 
reade:, a wytul manuel. 








G. P. PUTNAM & COo., NO. 10 PARK PLACE, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


a 
THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE—An Old Friend in a New Dress. With comic wood 
euts. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. Forming the first of the New Series of Putnam’s Popular Library of 
choice Literature. . : 
This is a revised and expande d edition of an old time favorite among the lovers of faceetia and 
humour, The thousand little trifles which in daily life so easily become miseries, are drawn so per- 
fectly that every one recognizes them as a part of his every-day experience. 


Tl. 
THE DECK OF THE CRESCENT CITY- ri of 
Dix. 12mo, paper bound, 50 cents. - 
ANDERSON’S AMERICAN VILLA ARCHITECTU RE—Containing plans and elevations, 


with a description of eighteen Villas and three Country Churches. To be completed in seven num 
bers, each containing designs in Lithotint, &c. Oblong folio, paper cover, $3. 


merican Life. By William Giles 


IV. 

ROMANCE OF STUDENT'S LIFE ABROAD. By R. B. Kimball, Esq., author of ‘‘ St. 
Leger.’’ The Third edition. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

“* 4 gem of the very first water. It embraces some as delicate and interesting tales as are to be 
anguage.’’—Boston Post. ; 
1 is in harmony with the matter—sweet, chaste, natural.’’—Tribune 
* Pull of d ate humour and heart-moving pathos.’’—Yankee Blade. 
‘““ Highly poetical and very touching.’’—Bedford Mercury. 
* An exquisite and artistic group of sketches. ’’—Cincinnati Journal. 









WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ON SATURDAY, FEB’Y 5th, 
BY PUDNEY & RUSSELL, No. 80 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Trinity Church,) 
AND AT THE BOOK STORE OR STANFORD & SWORDS, 137 BROADWAY, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
THE CHURCH JOURNAL, 


“fly Ecclesiastical and Religious, and for the fur- 
as taught in the Ancient Creeds and the Book ot 








Established for the diffusion of intelligence, chie 
therance of (he Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Common \ ee : 

The size will be folio, of eight pages ; and the paper and printing of the best quality. 
at two dollars and fifty cents per annum, if paid in advance, or three dollars if collected. 


Praver 
Published 


Any person remitting twenty dollars, shall receive ten copies of the Paper for one year, mailed 
according to his directions. ae ‘ 

All communications intended for the Editorial department of the Paper should be divected to the 
Eprrors of ° Tae Caurcu Journat, 80 Broadway ; and all letters on business, to PUDNEY & 


Russe, Publishers, 80 Broadway. 


THE 


RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. 





Price $1. 


The numerous readers of ‘ Sunny Side,’’ and ‘‘ A Peep at No. Five,’’ will here find something 

more of the same sort. P se ; : 
The lights and shadows, and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 
sketeh of trials and hardships of the Christian minister is presented in this volume 


ts portraits with a broad pencil, but tells much truth, which ought to be studied. The 
venerable rector has a kind of Vicar of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in which strifes are got 
up, and the measures selfishness takes to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly illustrated.— 
N.Y. 2 


ey vangelict 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 12mo., with aportrait. $1 


nips are under water, and w''l be to a great extent destroyed. The rivers We can but commend the work to our readers as one of unflagging interest from the beginning 
€ ¢ ‘ck > > ‘ : ~at me s ® *, + | to the end—written in language simple but often exceedingly picturesque, and always in keeping 

Tay and Esk have been flooded, and, as the rains are still continuing, it is | Oi ie particular theme in hand.—-Knickerlocker Meg. ; 

feared that property in the north of Scotland will suffer much. A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we fiave seldom read.’’—Temp. Couric, 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORE. 
SECOND EDITION. 

CONSOLATION, in Discourses on Select Topics, addressed to the suffering people of God. 
Rey. Jas. W. Alexander, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

These discourses are worthy of the name and reputation of the author, full of the marrow of 
Christian truth, clothed in forms of expression marked by unimpeachable purity, simplicity and 
elegance.—N. ¥. Recorder. é 

A PASTOR’S LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
| D. D., with a Memoir of the Author. By Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo., with a portrait, 

In vigor of thought, pers: scuity of style, and richness of Gospel trnth, they are unexcelled by 
any collection of sermons with which we are acquainted. —Christian Intel/iqencer. 


T. S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. 

HEART HISTORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol, 2mo. Price 75e. 

Mr. Arthur is a pleasant, genial, wholesome writer, and his sparkling pages have always a beam 
of gladness on them, that strikes the soul cheeringly. Here we have a series of sketches, all of 
them pleasant. some of them tender and pathetic, while the aim of them all is to interest man in his 
fellow.—N. Y. Observer. 

A Collection of beautiful, touching heart histories. —Olire Branch. es 

Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

No. 145 Nassau Street 


By 


OR LIVERPOOL .—'The British Steamship ANDES, 1,400 tons, Robert Hutchings, 
commander, will sail for Liverpool, on Monday, the 7th February. 
B@> Freight will be taken at moderate rates. 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





JOR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, abe 
Joseph J. Comstock,—This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails bey Bo ig , 
positively on Saturday, February 5th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Cana eet, 
No berth secured till paid for. — and comfort, apply to 
Y ig! ri “c i y elegance and com/for’, . 
For freight or passage, having wnegsallod seco COLLINS & UO.,06 Wallstreet 
Passengers are requested to be on board 1134 A.M. —_ . 
The Steamship ARCTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail February 19th, 1853. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
i ir careful attention. ; ‘ 
be Lemay pnt eS go hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and wr 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the rye majority of those who may read t ra 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful y to ; means 
to render them hh some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time w 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the preseat ! Cannot most men recall — sad examples of the distress caused by the 
lure -invended plans by premature death ¢ 
mr pin ~ hy 5 —— oan by hich the certain attainment of this object ean be secured. 
By its aid and no other « man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
ishes set aside. ‘ 
ba ty ty ab yd ae: system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
fort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ished ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
Rand my years, oa ng nearly £500,000, and although of compeueivey recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits owing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been id upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whem they depended for their support. 
© The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence aud example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and there‘ore it is h that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’? and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 

In claiming for “‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable gro viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its sccumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which render one Life Office sw r.to another, with those which must speak home to all 
who ure interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of I olicies 
than the ‘* Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injare these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of “ The Canata’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. ; 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘ The Canada’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘ The Canada.”’ ‘2 . 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
received in Deposit or for acenmulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. : 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 


THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. 


UBSCRIPTIONS received and Papers Mailed weekly, on the arrival of every steamer, to any 
rt of the United States or Canadas, at the following reduced rates—TIllustrated London News, 
Rell’ Life, Weekly Dispatch, $10 each per annum, in advance ; Punch, $6 ; Dickens Housenold 
ords, $3 00; Eliza Cook’s Journal, $3 50. Subscriptions also received for Bentley's Miscellany, 
Tait’s, Fraser's, and Dublin University Magazines ; Sportsman’s Magazine, London Lancet, &c. 
Together with all the Popular Newspapers and Magazines published in Great Britain or France, at 
equally low rates. For further information seperans the price of subscription of Newspapers, 
*, not stated above, address, it pal 
Magazines, &c. not stated above post paid, ye cota 


Newspaper and Periodical Importers, 22 Ann St., New York, 


Feb. 12—3mos. 


NOTICE. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, to all parties, that the Subscriber is the owner of the Govern- 
N ment Mining Licence of Nine Square Miles, and has the right of entry from the owners of the 
soil to work all Mives and Minerals on the land, now illegally and forcibly taken possession of by 
the Albert Mining Company, in Hillsboro, Province of New Brunswick, and that the property now 
being abstracted by said Company will be followed and attached by him wherever found—Suits 
having been instituted to eject said parties from the premises. EUGENE LE GAL, 

Jan. 15—lin. 86 William Street, New York. 








R. H. CALDWELL has removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones 
Street. 


C. S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, 
CHRISTOPHER &. agama | 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORES. 








N THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D., auilor of The 
Study of Words. 1 vol. 12mo., 12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 


ALSO, 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D. Fourth edition, 12mo. 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“Tt is one of the most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of hardness, 
dullness or dryness about it ; but altogether fresh, lively, and entertaining.’’—Boston Traveller. 

MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. Speeches by the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M. P., author of 
“Phe History of England,” ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. $2. 

** It is hard to say whether his poetry, his speeches in Parliament, or his brilliant essays are the 
most charming ; each has raised him to very great eminence, and would be sufficient to constitute 
the reputation of any ordinary man.’’—Sir Archibald Alison. 

“ It may be said that Great Britain has produced no statesman since Burke, who ha& wnited in 
#0 eminent a degree as Macaulay the lofty and cultivated genius, the eloquent orator, anc the saga- 
cious and far-reaching politician.’’—Albany Argus. 

MBAGHER’S SP stCHES. Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- 
ductory Notes. By Thomas Francis Meagher. 12mo., cloth, portrait, $1. 

= This book affords internal evidence of a mind highly cultivated, and expresses sentiments justi 
fying the sympathies so generously extended to hi The style is pure ‘ 
and presents a model of argumentative composition.’’—National Mntellige 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE, OR A VOICE FROM ST. HELENA; being the opinions and re 
flertions of Napoleon on the most important events in bis Life and Government, in his own words. 
By Barry E. ©’ Meara, his late Surgeon. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, plates, $2 

‘* The volumes give us uncommonly favourable opportunities of obtaining an insight into the in- 
terior of this remarkable man. ©’ Meara, from his position, enjoyed the best opportunities for his 

urposes, and doubtless honestly improved them. What was most favourable, he had Napoleon's 
confidence.’’—Cincinnati Journal and Messenger. 













Tn Press, and will be published early in March, 

THE SPEECHES, STATE PAPERS, &c. &c., OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Edited By George E. Baker. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait and other Nngravings, in the highest 
style of the art. Price $2 50 per vol. Half-calf, extra, $3 75; full calf, extra or antique, $4 50. 

DIARY OF A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES in company with Louis Kossuth; with 
Observations on the People, Government, &c., &c. By Francis and ‘Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 
12mo, cloth. 

THE LION SKIN AND LOVER HUNT. By Charles de Bernard. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from the early manuscript 
corrections in a copy of the folio of 1622, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., F. 8. A., 
12mo, cloth. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 











February 12 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
ence and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign and 
Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. Pat. 
The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is ly i d by the of 
the best reading of the day. 
The terms, privileges, &c., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 








THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAD OP CaF Alinecs 06 sec veenese ss £200,000 | Scretus AND Reservep Funp...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle a’ 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Joseru GAILLarD, Jr., Esq. E. F. SanpERsoN, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
yutiam 8. Wermore, Esq. 
ALEX. HAMItton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Tuomas Beqnarp Biecn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvue. Hy. Tuomrson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Josernu Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas BrRockiesaNk, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, ' 
Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
Swiyton Bou t, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wituiam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georce Freperick Youn, Esq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Prown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, Esq. John Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
Swinton Boutt, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’ y. BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Esq., Resident See’y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 27th July,@838, 
“A SAVING BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000, 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M. 
Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 


Georer Barcriay, Esq. 
©. W. Faper, Esq. 





LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
George Barclay, C. E. Habicht, 
James Boorman, F. C. Tucker,’ 
John J. Palmer, A. G. Stout, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROVERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8S. KEENE. 


C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE ¥ 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low "arate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 





| 


Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J, Eltiottson, M. DF. R.S. Clement Tabor, 
FE. S. Symes, Hugh Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©, Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, H 
r COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Montreal B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R.’Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Os ee ee a Flanagan. 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


08 » Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N.S. oo. . 6. see } 8. Cunard, J, Tremain, H. Pryor. — 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 
i tke BC j at 5 Beem, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § HW. Mavies, Fen. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New York: D. Arrieton & Co, 

Some will regard this work as a Natural History of Poisons, under a different name ; others, as 
@ Treatise on one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Life. Both will find it a complete 
mine of knowledge on the subjects of which it treats.—Harpers’ Magazine. 

What diner-out has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless disqnisitions on the 
contents of mine host’s cellar? Now here is a small volume, by the aid of whieh, if understand- 
ingly pondered, a man’s vinous conversation may at least acquire some aroma and some flavour. 
For it really is what it professes to be—a ‘practical, theoretical, and historical’ guide tor the 
wine bibber.—Al/ion. 

To the dining rooms of genial feeling, to the sideboards of discriminating hospitality, to the 
sanctum of the jaded business toiler, to the mahoganies of they of the free hand and open heart, to 
the festive gatherings of friendship and ambitious respeet,—and to the library of every true con- 
noisseur Mr. McMullen has tendered his literary as well as professional respects, Our volume is 
well named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by Murray, the subject from prefatory starting to final 
resting is mapped out distinctly and aptly.—Literary World. 

On the whole, we regard the appearance of this ‘‘ Hand-Book’’ with pleasure, and warmly re- 
commend it to onr readers. It is a careful and wpe soe blending of all the valuable matter cor- 


tained in the very best Enropean authorities on the subject, and may well take rank as a standard 
authority and book of reference.—Knickerbocker. an. 29—3mos. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, ETO., OF THE 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 

MBRACING a vaget yo Congaease, Agriculture 

Slave and Free Labour, Slavery Institutions, Products, ete. of the South ; together wi is- 
torical and Statistical Sketches of the different States and Cities of the Untan tieecieios uf the 
United States’ Commerce and Manufactures, from the earliest periods, compared with other leading 
gence results of the returns of the different Census Returns since 1790, and returns of the 

Jensas of 1850, on Population, Agriculture and General Industry, ete., with an’ Appendix. 3 vols. 
ey D. B. De Bow. Professor of Political Economy in the University of Louisiana, ete. 

'o be obtained at the office of De Bow's Review, Merchants’ Exahange, Royal Street, New Or 
leans ; 79 John Street, New York , cor. Broad and Bay Sts., Charleston, or from the leading Book- 
sellers in all of the large Cities of the Union. 

B@™~ De Bow’s Review—published monthly at New Orleans—Devoted to 
Manufactures, Internal Improvements and Literature. $5 per annum. 


IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 
DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dr. Wueeer, of No. 28 B y Stree’ 
been many years in extensive practice as an Oculist in New York.) : oy ebich Tiles en 
be effectually and almost instantly eradicated, without ‘pain o i 


in or imposing restraint from business 
He is enabled, in proof of remarkable cures effected, to give reference to ce 
alted positions in society. gentlemen holding ex 








. Manufactures, Internal Improvements ; 


Agriculture, Commerce, 








Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by lett ai . 
of time they have suffered from Piles can be successfully treated by fim. oF posh pane) tho Length 


Nov. 6—3m. Office hours from eight o’clock, a. M. to two P. M. 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well known residence of the late Ex-Cons vi 
one mile of the great Cataract), recently occupied by his Excellency Lord — — 
The Dwelling is two stories, about 60 feet front by 40 feet deep, with wing exte ding back and 
eellar undecn the whole. ——. for eight horses ; Carriage, Wash, and Wood Houses, with 
Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden, well stocked with Fruits, and with Lawn and 
Ornamental Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a half; commanding a beautiful park 
view, and possessing all the advantages of the vicinity of the village of Drummondville in Post: 
Office, Churches, &c., &c. Being perfectly healthy, the situation is peculiarly adapted for the re 
sidence of a gentleman’s family, or genteel ——?. House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.— 
Apply if by letter (post paid) to Mr. R. S. Buchanan, New York ; Messrs. Hector & Willer, Soli . 
citors, Toronto; or to Mr. W. O. Buchanan, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acras 
additiona i ; 


jonal land can be had if desired. dec. 25—3 mos. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


ORRIGx BIPREPSS, = eraendien with Apaws & C 
Street, New York. E. 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the followi f 
business—Porwardiag of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the world The Colles: 
tion of Debis, Claims, Legacies, Drafis, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
connected therewith. Drafts furnished for large or smal! sums, payable ai every Town or 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in’ England 
which are cashed in the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Pack. 
ages forwarded by every European Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and 
confidential business transacted with fidelity and dispatch. 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall'Street. 











o’s Great American Express, 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its merits : a single 

trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

3 ele ne ——— T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

1ave carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you 

me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. ’ pane 

7 has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at one 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist in 
Aperient.’ 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels 
usnal concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &ec. ' 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to children, disguise 
them as you may, in many cases’ however, in which T have administered your Aperient to chil- 
dren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons visiting 
or 7 in warm or phe. prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which it 
may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give i i 
general notice, which its intrinsie merits fully support. ' i © 

‘ [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 

To Mr. JAMES TARRANT. ot alata 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggis 7 
Coes street, corner of Warren, N.Y. : aut and Apethocery, 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadwa 

A ) se, ’ y, 188 Broadw 
William street. Reece & Brotuer, No. 81 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore. Frep Dooce 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Cargy, Charleston. e ‘& 


Y ‘ e HENDRICKSON, Savannah. Sick 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United oly 


e mild and plea- 
‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 


h ‘Is, producing the 
, the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in my hands 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


WASHINGTON, ........ Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...........06. -Capt. E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposep Dates or Sattinc—1853. 


Washington. ...... —- 
Hermann.... . 





From Bremen, 








i co 60> Eb SES aturday, March 26 
Washington ..... os KONE Sane aturday, April 23 
Hermann. ........ ee seeeee Saturday, May 
I, 9:5. 50 aka-o400 Area Saturday, June 
tare ye ee rarer Saturday, July 
Washington ..................Saturday, Aug. 
Hermann 


Saturday, Sept. 
Saturday, Oct. 


Hermann, ... Saturday, Nov. 











Washington . Saturday, Dec. 
ELS 6.5 #5 uns tues oaeeae Saturday, Dee. 
® FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 | Washingt S 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, April 27 Bermenn nee bi se ml on 12 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25| Washington. “Wednesday, Nov Q 
Fieteene Fix acer wedneetay, June 22 | Hermann . Wednesday, Dec. 7 
ashington.,..,. Wednesday, July 20] Washington 77 '** , i 

Hermann ........ Wednesday, Aug. 17 ee sone a 





Price of passage from New York to Southampton or B : 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60. ' remen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 ; first 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Offic 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of eailing. ween 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each ‘steamer, 


—™y 
For freight or passage apply to " 


MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 2% South st., New York 
. ARTE EEN & ©O., Bremen. : — 
me fAU, CROSK y 0., £ 

Jan, 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN. — EY & CO., Southampton. 








HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP * PET 99 iS » i i 
for Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Monday, Fore ha, 1558, prptooy neithiainaichaiease 
Passage Money to Bermnda 
Do. do. St. Thomas 

For Freigh: or Passage, apply to 








E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATEAMEED 2 00.00 cerceccecececcvesccecccessse Ay WEE 
Bee PAOGIPEO 2 cccccccccccpcccccce 6990 shesenee .. + Capt. Nye. 
GD BRINE s 60 0 00 200 00 cb cnc cee se 60900 606 00006 secu EE 
The BALTIC... 9 00006 00.060 0006 0 e000 60 0090 cece a 
The ADRIATIC.... +. ++.-Capt, Grarton. 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has beem 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and ; and their ac- 
commodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $30. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 















Saturday,........January ...... 8, 1853. Wednesday,........January.,,. 12, 1853- 
Saeturday,........January ...... _» = Wednesday,....-... January .... 26, * 
Saturday,........ February... ... , * Wednesday,....... . February....9, “* 
Saturday,........February.....19, “* Wednesday,........ February ...23, “* 
Saturday,.... . March | he. Wednesday,........M ‘ os ° 
Soturday,........ March .. o Wednesday,........ . 
Saturday,. .. April * Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ April os Wednesday,.... od 
Saturday,........ April ” Wednesday, e 3 
Saturday,........ May.... * Wednesday, A 
Saturday,........ Sy een vortnee ” Wednesday,........ 4 
Saturday,,.......dume........ . Wednesday, .... po 
Saturday, June ....... S Wednesday,........ June “ 
Saturday, Ml tccccmsean. & Wednesday,........ a 
Saturday, / epee -E.. Wednesday,........ } 
turday, oD on esos . * Wednesday,...... = 
Saturday, August.......2), “ Wednesday,........ ee a 
Saturday, September .....3, “ Wednesday,.... - 
Saturday, . oes. September .... sa Wednesday,. ...... . 
S ‘is -_ = Wednesday,.... - 
° sma Wednesday,,..... » 
oe ll CATS OB edmesday,........ 
Saturday,........ November,..,.12, * Wednesday,........ ¥ 
Saturday,........ November, ... .26, ‘* Wednesday,........ = 
Saturdaa,........ December, ....10, ‘* Wednesday,,....... sed 
Saturday,........ December, ....24, “* Wednesday,........December.,..2, ‘* 

For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D he COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

FE. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
ows stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ............- +. ++. $120 | Second Cabin Passage. . 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage ...............+..-$100 | Second Cabin Passage.. ... 
Ba The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








Captains Captains. 
Pc o.n.cesive veccttene .. Capt. Jupkins, | America,..........+..s000+.. Capt, Lerten, 
ED inn on 0y60 ote¥edeeee eae Cos. SO Tre .. Oapt. SHANNON, 
Asia, Sana ade Capt. BE. G. Lor. | Camada,.. ... wees ccccccces ccs COpe SOME. 


Africa, oye het eh Ape, an ‘Capt. Hapmrison. | Niagara,............. .500+.. Onpt. Lang. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 


From 
Africa, 20.6. cee ce ee oe NOW YORK. 6... 00 005 oe WOUMCBUAY. 00... cece eens Febru’y 9th, 1853. 
Canada. . 0.00005 e BOOMs. sec eeccccess Wednesday...............Febru’y i6th, * 


Niagara. ...........+. NOW Vork...........- Wedmesday.........+.,...Nebru’y Sod, ‘* 
America ...... ga dtecies PE. cceceusehaces I 0s +69 0004080 0s March _ 
BIRO... 0.00. 00.0 ooh 6 see WOMns 00.0'b0 00s ce WUE b eccgec sts cst a ” 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, gover, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof ther 


expressed. . 1 E. CUNARD 
“or freight or passage, apply to 
‘ passage, apply 4 Bowling Green. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every” week throughout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line ef may under the agency of the subseribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the tollowing Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
vew York. London. 
Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 13, May 5, Aug. 25, Dec. 15| Mar. 3, June 23, Oct. 13 
Victoria, Champion, | Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29| Mar, 17, July 7, Oct. 27 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Feb. 10, June 2, Sept. 22| Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 10 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, dune 16, Oct. 6] April l4, Ang. 4, Nov. 24 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June, Oct. 20] Jan. 6, Apr. 28, Aug. 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, Mar, 2%, July 4, Nov. 3] Jan. 20, May 12, Sept. 1, Dec. 22 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 2, Nov.17| Feb. 3, ay 26, Sept. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Aug. ll, Dec. 1] Feb. 17, June 9, Sept. 29 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Constellation,........Allen,. ........ April 11... Ang."11. . Dee. 11 | Jan, 26,.May 26. .Sep. 26 
Waterloo,. .. . Harvey ..| Feb. 11... June 11, Oct. 11] Mar. 26, July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley, Jan. 11, .May 11, Sept. 11] Feb. 26. June 26. .Oct. 26 
West Point, ...cc00> Allen..........| Mar. 11, July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. .Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool. .............. $75 
- ™ OD FI Bsa nk. coe Ke done so 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 













PACKETS FOR HAVRE. : 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





New York. Havre. 
z “Wet Jamaary ..cccrcsccsccccescccecs 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, | a digchdhat Rhabbeeerbeas © la 
Follansbee, master. Ist September ..........0++e-+++++++€ 16th October, 
7 Ist February ..........cccccccceseo eG 16th Marek, 
ST. NICHOLAS, 8” y edichaeet ae geal eet } 16th July, 
Bragdon, master. PON CER ca hoe rcccoences cegdess 16th November. 
RY P ROI © 6 5 0c ss 00:00:05. 06:0 0.0 0609.90; nn 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § It July wove ve ee eevee 16th August. 
Conn, master. Ist November .........+0++-+0+++++-€ 16th December, 
" . Ist April... 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, is Angus... 16th September, 
Willard, master. Ist December..... 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of passage is $100, without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge but those actually 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

161 Pearl street. 


incurred. 











THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 





City of Manchester. ........0 0 ccccececcececs Thursday, Jan. 6, 1863. 
City of Glasgow ........6 66s. ee eee eee ee ees Thursday, Feb’y 3, * 
City of Manchester ..........cccceccereeees Thursday, Mar. 3, * 
oe ee TTT TO ee Thursday, Mar, 31, *“ 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Oly OF Glaamow 2 woe ccccccccccccccsccese Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1863. 
City of Manchester .........4.+..+.+04+... Wednesday, Feb, - 
Bd 8”. Ee eee eee ee Wednesday, Mar. 2, ‘“ 
City of Manchester ............ ° ... Wednesday, Mar. 30, “ 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55;—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees, For freight or passage, 


ly to 
eid THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia.' 
° HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will fe. taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
cH GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Rorert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 26th day of March, 1853, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage eee “a Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) Se 


ee. Oe errr i 
NR ig len Gal 60 054 545.066 cep cede cou tog 
[Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. , - 
Jarries @ surgeon. ¥ reight or passage apply to 
bags _ or Selgnt oF pee neey Swale, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 
communicate at once with the Agent. 
ese 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


DU Mee. — 


leans 








